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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


NCEA. Fiftieth Convention 








HE Most Reverend Bartholomew J. 

Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, is 
host to the fiftieth annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. This golden jubilee 
meeting of the Association takes place in Atlantic City, 
April 7 to 10, Tuesday through Friday of Easter week. 
It was easy to make a choice of a theme for this con- 
vention: “Fifty Years of Educational Progress.” It is 
expected that upwards of 10,000 Catholic educators 
will be in attendance. These delegates come from every 
state in the union and from several foreign countries. 
Ease of access brings large representation from the 
eastern states, but the membership of the association 
reaches out to all parts of our nation, and all will be 
represented through their delegates in the famous resort 
city of the eastern coast. 


Exhibits on Main Auditorium Floor; 
Daily Mass for Sisters 





The Atlantic City Convention Hall offers accom- 
modations to all general meetings and all departmental 
meetings. Commercial organizations that manufacture 
classroom equipment, teaching aids, or any of the 
school materials that minister to the excellence of 
modern education will present their exhibits under the 
roof of the Convention Hall, where delegates may see 
and examine them as they pass from meeting to meet- 
ing in the spacious building. 

Bishop Eustace is honorary chairman of the local 
committee. The general chairman is the Reverend 
Charles P. McGarry, superintendent of schools in the 
diocese of Camden. Serving with him on the committee 
are the Very Reverend Monsignor John J. Henry, the 
Very Reverend John T. Sheehan, O.S.A., the Reverend 
Joseph V. McCorristin, the Reverend Thomas I. Han- 
non, the Reverend William F. Coyle, the Reverend Leo 
A. Hudzik, and the Reverend Vincent J. Giammarino. 
This committee has completed its plans and will minis- 
ter to the comfort and convenience of the delegates 
through the days of the convention. The NCEA hous- 
ing bureau is at work securing reservations for all who 
request them. Priest delegates may make arrange- 
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Monsignor Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


ments to celebrate Mass at Hotels Claridge and Shel- 
burne. 

Sister delegates may attend Mass daily in the Hotel 
Claridge. The registration desk is easily found on the 
main auditorium floor of the Convention Hall. The 
convention headquarters and press room is located in 
the foyer of the Convention Hall. The main auditorium 
floor houses all the exhibits. Delegates are served 
luncheon daily at nominal cost in the Conventional 
Hall. Various committees of the association have sched- 
uled meetings during the days of the convention. The 
places and the times of these meetings are presented in 
the general program. We note here only the Supervisors’ 
Meeting on Thursday, April 9, at 9:30 A.M., in Room 
B, Convention Hall; the Kindergarten Meeting, Thurs- 
day, April 9, at 2:30 P.M., in Room B, Convention 
Hall; and the meeting of Alumni and Friends of Cath- 
olic University on Thursday, April 9, at 7:00 P.M., in 
the Hotel Claridge. 

The Most Reverend A, G. Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, is celebrant of the Pontifi- 
cal Mass that opens the convention on Tuesday, April 
7, at 10 o’clock. The president-general of the NCEA, 
the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, will deliver the sermon at this Mass. The 
formal opening of the exhibits is scheduled for 12 noon 
Tuesday in the Convention Hall. The president-general 
will grace the occasion with his presence, and President 
John Gibney of the Catholic Exhibitors Association 
will speak of the service that the convention exhibitors 
seek to give in the work of Catholic education. 


Apostolic Delegate Addresses First Meeting 





The Apostolic Delegate has graciously accepted the 
invitation of the Association to address the first general 
meeting, the civic reception, scheduled for Convention 
Hall, Tuesday, at 2:00 P.M. With His Excellency on 
the platform will be the Most Reverend -Matthew F. 
Brady, Bishop of Manchester, Episcopal Chairman, 
Department of Education, NCWC, and Doctor Arthur 
S. Adams, President, American Council on Education. 
Bishop Eustace, host to the convention, will extend 
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greetings and an official welcome to the assembled 
delegates, call upon certain civic officials, and then 
present the three keynote speakers, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Bishop Brady, and Dr. Adams. The convention 
is honored in the presence of these three distinguished 
authorities in the field of education, and will learn 
much from their words of counsel. 


“Seminary Department 





The major seminary department program contains 
much of great interest to faculty members and adminis- 
trators of seminaries. Under the chairmanship of Mon- 
signor James E. O’Connell, a number of topics will be 
discussed. It is planned to introduce the successive 
topics in turn with a formal paper, followed by open 
discussion from the floor. In the Wednesday morning 
session (Room 20) the Very Reverend W. J. Kenneal- 
ly, C.M., rector of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, 
addresses himself to the subject “Public Relations and 
the Priesthood.” There is no doubt that the public 
relations of the priest in his multiform work are of the 
greatest importance to the service he is ordained to 
give, and those who have the high task of training 
candidates must be competent to give them guidance 
in this matter, The Very Reverend G. H. Guyot, C.M., 
rector of Assumption Seminary, San Antonio, takes 
as his topic “Adaptation of Seminary Training to 
Modern Pastoral Life.” Whatever the exigencies of 
pastoral life, the seminary must make continuous effort 
to keep pace with them, to adapt its training to the 
foreseen needs of its candidates for the priesthood. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 2:00 P.M. a second 
special session of the major seminary department will 
present the Reverend Emmet T. Gleason, O.Carm., of 
Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D. C., to open general 
discussion with a paper on “Church History in the 
Major Seminary.” This field is so vast that the seminary 
cannot cover it adequately in the comparatively meager 
time that can be assigned to it. No doubt Father Gleason 
will direct our thinking in the selection and emphasis 
of course material. “The Content of the Course in 
Education in the Major Seminary” is the topic en- 
trusted to the Reverend Anthony Egging, superinten- 
dent of schools in the diocese of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Here is another field to which the major seminary 
must give increased emphasis. There are many author- 
ities in education today who feel that the seminary 
must offer to its students additional courses in edu- 
cation. How is the seminary to find the time to do this? 


Dr. Egging may be able to find a solution to this prob- 
lem. 


On Thursday morning (in Room D) at 9:30 A.M., 
the Reverend John T. 


Feeney, professor of theology 
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in St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts, takes 
as his subject “Increased Understanding of the Eastern 
Liturgies in the Past Fifty Years.”’ Certainly the beauti- 
ful eastern liturgies should not continue to be “Strangers 
Within Our Gates.” A second paper in the same session 
brings to the floor the Reverend John C. Ford, S.J, 
professor of theology in Weston College, Weston 
Massachusetts, to discuss “Alcohol Education in the 
Seminary.” 

Following the conclusion of the session the major 
and minor seminary departments hold a joint luncheon, 
and a scheduled post-luncheon paper gives “The History 
of the Seminary Department in the NCEA,” by the 
Reverend Edgar P. McCarren, of Immaculate Con- 
ception Seminary, Huntington, New York. 

No meetings are scheduled for Thursday afternoon 
in either of the seminary departments. This will afford 
delegates of both departments an opportunity to attend 
a special panel on vocations, scheduled in Convention 
Hall, Thursday afternoon at 3:00 o'clock. The topics 
selected for discussion are “Laymen and Vocations,” 
and “Secular Institutes: New Vocation in the Church.” 

On Friday morning at 9:30 A.M., in Room 20, the 
major seminary delegates will hold an open forum for 
the discussion of seminary problems. This open forum 
has proved very attractive in the past and gives every 
delegate opportunity to present any problem that may 
have been vexing him in his teaching, his guidance, or 
his administrative work. Action on the resolutions and 
the election of officers for the coming year will bring 
this final special session to a close, 


Minor Seminary Department 





In the minor seminary department on Wednesday, 
at 9:30 A.M., the Chairman, the Very Reverend Msgr. 
Charles H. Lynch, of Our Lady of Providence Sem- 
inary, Warwick Neck, Rhode Island, presents a program 
highlighted by two papers: “The Minor Seminary 
Workshop at C. U. A., Retrospect and Prospect,” by 
the Reverend Arthur A. Sullivan, also of Our Lady of 
Providence Seminary, and “The Spiritual Training oi 
Junior Novices,” by Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., 
Auxiliary Provincial, New York, New York. The 
workshop at Catholic University has stirred a great 
deal of interest throughout the country, and_ those 
present will be glad to have a summary of its findings. 
The wording of Brother Charles Henry’s topic is evi- 
dence of the fact that religious superiors realize, amid 
the hue and cry for academic and professional training, 
that their main task is now and always the spiritual 
formation of the novice himself. We note that the minor 
seminary department has scheduled a luncheon at 
Liackney’s Restaurant, Wednesday at 12:15. 
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On Wednesday at 2:00 P.M. the program calls for 
a paper on “A Remedial Reading Program for the 
Minor Seminary,” by the Reverend Eugene J. Molloy, 
of Cathedral College, Brooklyn, and a second, paper 
on “Meeting the Objections to Minor Seminaries,” by 
the Reverend Godfrey Poage, C.P., of St. John Bosco 
Vocational Clubs, Chicago, Illinois. The Thursday 
morning program, at 9:30 A.M., is designed to attract 
diocesan directors of vocations, and religious engaged 
in recruiting vocations. They are coming in sufficient 
numbers to organize, and plans for organization are 
under way. The minor seminary department has in- 
vited them to join this department as a section, if they 
wish to do so. It is desired that the prospective mem- 
bers of the proposed new section attend the Thursday 
morning meeting of the minor seminary department. 
There they will hear and take part in a discussion of 
two scheduled papers: “A Diocesan Director of Voca- 
tions Looks at Minor Seminaries,” by the Reverend 
Nicholas E. Walsh, of Holy Family Church, Payette, 
Idaho, and ‘“‘Norms for Screening Applicants to Minor 
Seminaries and Novitiates,” by the Reverend Ralph P. 
Goggins, O.P., Aquinas Hall Newman Center, of Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. On thursday afternoon no 
meeting is scheduled, but The Vocation Institute is 
arranging a panel on vocations to take up the time 
ordinarily assigned to the afternoon meeting of the 
minor seminary department. 


College and University Department 


In its Wednesday morning meeting, in Room C of 
the Convention Hall, the college and university depart- 
ment takes up the topic of the contributions of the 
college and university department of the NCEA to the 
growth and development of Catholic higher education 
in the past fifty years. The discussion will be led by the 
Right Reverend Julius W. Haun, of St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. A second topic has to do with 
scholastic philosophy and theology as the two integrating 
iorces in Catholic higher education. The Reverend 
Robert J. Henle, S.J., of St. Louis University leads the 
discussion on philosophy,-and the Reverend Thomas 
C. Donlon, O.P., of Oak Park, Illinois, the discussion 
of theology. 

On Wednesday afternoon at 2:00 P.M. the Very 
Reverend Francis L. Meade, C.M., of Niagara Univer- 
sity, presents a committee report on faculty welfare, 
and the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, a committee report on accreditation 
and. related topics. These reports will be followed by 
a paper on “The Place and Function of the Department 
of Psychology in the Liberal Arts College,” by the 
Reverend William C. Bier, S.J., of the American Cath- 
olic Psychological Association. 
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The Thursday afternoon meeting is given over to a 
number of committee reports: Membership Committee, 
by the Reverend James F. Whelan, S.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; Graduate Study, by the Reverend 
Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame; 
and Nursing Education, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 

At 3:00 P.M. this department breaks up into a num- 
ber of sectional meetings in which the following subjects 
will be discussed: Fund raising, coeducation, and edu- 
cation of women; Attracting Catholic students from 
secular institutions meeting needs of expanding Catholic 
population ; Attracting more promising young men and 
women into graduate work, especially in the sciences, 
by Dean George D. Rock, of the Catholic University ; 
Vital subject areas for Catholic graduate school develop- 
ment, by Dean Gerard F. Yates, S.J., of Georgetown 
University ; and Problems for Catholic graduate schools 
created by new population trends, by Dean Edwin A. 
Quain, S.J., of Fordham University. 

A meeting is called at the same hour for the deans 
of graduate schools. If it is foreseen that some of the 
topics cannot be assigned for discussion at the Thurs- 
day afternoon meeting, they will be advanced to the 
close of the Wednesday afternoon meeting. At the 
present writing other delegates of the college and 
university department have in mind a program of special 
interest for student personnel officers ; a general program 
on teacher training ; a special panel on educational tele- 
vision; a special panel on the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students ; a special panel on the study 
of the essence of a Christian college; and a meeting of 
the committee of college and university registrars and 
admission officers. The two last of the panels mentioned 
above are tentatively scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon at 3:00 P.M. 

In the Friday morning session, the Most Reverend 
William T. Mulloy, D.D., Bishop of Covington, presents 
a paper on “The Next Ten Years in Catholic Educa- 
tion.” Following the Bishop’s address, the Reverend 
William E. McManus, of the NCWC, Washington, 
D. C., gives a report on recent legislation. Adjourn- 
ment will take place in time to allow the delegates to 
attend the closing general meeting. 


Secondary School Department 


The opening meeting of the secondary school depart- 
ment, on Wednesday at 9:30 A.M., presents Brother 
Eugene Paulin, S.M., of Honolulu, in an address, 
“The Secondary School Department in Retrospect” ; 
the Reverend Leo C. Gainor, O.P., of Denver, in 
“Giants of Yesteryear’; and Brother Julius Kreshel, 
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S.M., of Kirkwood, Missouri, in “The Development 
of the Regional Units.” 

On Wednesday, April 8 at 2 P.M., the secondary 
school department breaks up into three groups. In the 
ballroom of Convention Hall, the first group gives its 
attention to problems in religion, under the chairman- 
ship of the Reverend A. J. Junk, C.S.C., Hammond, Ind. 
The chairman will introduce in turn the six appointed 
consultants : the Reverend Thomas Rilley, Philadelphia ; 
the Reverend John P. Cotter, C.M., Brooklyn ; the Rev- 
erend John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia; Brother 
Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore ; Mother Maria Stella, 
Suffern, New York ; and Sister Pauline, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Among the topics scheduled for discussion are: “Re- 
treats—When and How?”; “Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tions”; “Courtship and Marriage”; “The Carry-over 
Value of Religion in Social Responsibilities.” 

The second group, meeting in Room D under the 
chairmanship of the Right Reverend Msgr. Joseph G. 
Cox, J.C.S., LL.D., of Philadelphia, will take up a num- 
ber of problems in administration. The chosen consul- 
tants are Margaret Mary Kearney of Philadelphia ; the 
Reverend C. A. Carosella, O.P., of Jacksonville, Miss. ; 
Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., of Dayton; Sister M. Alex- 
andra, S.C., of Convent Station, N. J.; the Reverend 
John F. Lenny, S.J., of Baltimore; and Brother Bene- 
dict of Brooklyn. The topics set for discussion include 
“Relationship with Accrediting Agencies”; “High 
School Finances” ; “Teacher Preparation” ; and “Radio 
and T.V. in the Classroom.” 

The third group, meeting in Room B under the chair- 
manship of Sister M. Elaine, $.C.N.C., of New Orleans 
will concentrate on problems in teaching. Seven experts 
from widely separated areas will act as consultants: 
the Reverend Charles G. McAleer of Philadelphia; the 
Reverend John P. Holland of St. Louis ; Brother Kernan 
Judge, C.S.C., of Notre Dame; Sister Francis Borgia, 
O.S.F. of Chicago ; Sister M. Franceline, S.S.J of Phila- 
delphia ; Sister Mary Ethel, C.S.C. of Washington ; and 
Sister Francetta, S.C.L., of Kansas City. A number of 
appealing topics are set for discussion, among them, 
“The Social Studies and Citizenship” ; “Modern Social 
Problems and their Effect on Teaching” ; “Pupil Failures 
—Especially in Low Ability Groups” ; and “A Christo- 
Centric Classroom.” 

On Thursday morning, April 9, the secondary school 
department will again meet in three distinct groups and 
address themselves to further problems in religion, ad- 
ministration, and teaching. Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., 
of Philadelphia, acts as chairman of the first group and 
introduces a number of consultants : the Reverend Henry 
Huesman, of Allentown, Pennsylvania; the Reverend 
Joseph G. Sheehan, S.T.L., of Montclair, N. J.; Brother 
Ignatius Francis, F.S.C., of Vincennes, Ind; Brother 
Julius May, SM., of Beacon, N. Y.; Sister M. Timothy, 
S.S.N.D., of St. Louis; and Sister M. George, S.M., of 
Camden. Among the topics of current interest scheduled 
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for discussion are: “Visual Aids and Other Teaching 
Aids for Religion Classes”; “Religion Orientation fo; 
Pre-Induction”; “Religious Societies in the High 
School”; and “A Standard Religion Syllabus for Aj 
High Schools.” 

The chairman of the second group, dealing with prob. 
lems in administration, is Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
S.M., of San Antonio. His consultants are the Revereng 
Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., of New York; the Reverend 
George F. Burnell, O.S.A., of Washington; the Rey. 
erend Julian C. Resch, O.Praem., of Philadelphia; 
Brother Gerald, S.C., of Mobile; Sister Jane Sebastian 
of Englewood, N. J.; Sister Mary Daniels, 5.S.J., of 
Philadelphia; and Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., of 
Brooklyn. The topics for discussion are grouped under 
the general headings of principal-teacher relationship, 
public relations, and student activities It is interesting 
to note that the public relations of the school with the 
parents, the graduates, the public schools, colleges, in- 
dustry, and adult education enter into the thinking oj 




























































































this group. We feel that the public relations of the J 
Catholic high school have not so far received the atten- J ot 
tion that is properly due them. re 

The third of the Thursday morning groups has for its J m 
chairman, Sister M. Xavier, O.P., of Chicago. The con- § ti 








sultants include the Reverend Thomas F. Reidy, 
O.S.F.S., of Philadelphia; the Reverend Henry Hynes, 
J.C.D., of Greensburg, Pa.; Brother Daniel Henry, 
F.S.C., of Philadelphia; Brother Vincent, F.S.C., of 
Pittsburgh ; Sister M. Leona, C.I.M., of York, Pa. ; and 
Sister M. Francine, S.S.N.D., of Milwaukee Among 
the topics for discussion are guidance, individual differ- 
ences, audio-visual aids, the library, in-service training, 
and homework. Under the heading of homework special 
attention is given to plans for equalizing homework, for 
it has been found that certain days carry an unequal 
burden of homework for the student. It will be inter- 
esting to find the recommendations of the group in the 
selection of types of material making for the effective 
use of audio-visual aids. 

The final meeting of the secondary school department, 
on Friday morning at 9:30, will give consideration to 
reports of committees, and listen to a final address, 
“Looking Ahead in Catholic Education,” by the Very 
Reverend Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., of Milwau- 
kee. The Right Reverend Msgr. Adolph J. Baum of 
Chester, Pa., will act as chairman of this meeting. 





















































































Elementary School Department 
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In the opening meeting of the elementary school de- 
partment on Wednesday, April 8 at 9:30 A.M., the 
Reverend Henry J. Browne of Catholic University gives 

(Continued on page 382) 
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EADING, the most important secu- 

lar subject in the elementary school 
curriculum, has the dubious honor of being the number 
one problem-child in the educational field. The poor 
reader is handicapped from all angles—social, emotional, 
mental—and is easy prey to discouragement and frustra- 
tion. Add to this the fact that more pupils fail in reading 












eidy, § than in any other elementary skill and you have very 
ynes, § good reasons why millions of words, for better or for 
enry, § worse, have been printed on this subject. 





The scope of this article shall be limited to a discussion 
of the psychological foundations of the two main schools 






























nong § of thought found in modern methodology of teaching 
iffer- |} reading. The “‘old system” of teaching reading, exempli- 
ning, § fied by the alphabet method and the phonic method, 
ecial builds the whole from the parts; understanding the de- 
<, for § tails first, putting them together, arriving at the solution. 
equal § The “new system” represented here by the word method 
inter- § and the sentence method, starts with wholes and pro- 
n the § ceeds to the consideration of the parts. It is sometimes 
ective § called the “meaningful whole” system of teaching read- 
ing. 
ment, 
on to 
dress, 
Very | 4SGIVEN BY ST. THOMAS 
lwau- 
m of 
Are both of these systems psychologically sound? 
Since learning to read involves cognitive interpretation, 
acomparison with the true nature of the learning process 
as given by St. Thomas will help to clarify the issue. 
In the alphabet method the child learns the names of 
ams § the letters of the alphabet. He then groups two letters, 
three letters, building up to the whole word. In the 
ol de- 9 phonic method the child learns the sounds of the letters 
., the ina systematic fashion. He proceeds to sound out com- 
; givs § binations of letters, fusing the sounds mentally. He thus 
is able to pronounce the word by himself. 
Harris’ notes that this system provides a technique 
lucator 
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READING: MODERN METHODS 
And Thomistic Psychology 


By BROTHER BERNARDINE, S.C. 
270 Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 


enabling the child to master most unfamiliar words. As 
such, it is a big help to the slow learner, the plodder who 
trails his class. 

The word method is based on the idea that a word is 
not merely a collection of letters, but has a recognizable 
character of its own. Words are recognized by their 
oneness, their total make-up. Therefore, teach the child 
the whole word first, and if need be, come back to the 
details. The sentence method emphasizes the meaningful 
nature of reading, and is based on the theory that the 
sentence rather than the word is the unit of meaning. 
Therefore, teach the child how to read the sentence first ; 
take up the details later. 

Harris claims that the meaningful approach is psycho- 
logically sound: 


The principle of starting with larger units or 
wholes is in accord with sound psychological prin- 
ciples. Young children are not very analytical in 
their perceptions. They respond to the most obvious 
characteristics of the perceived object. To a baby 
learning to walk, any animal with four legs may be 
“doggy” and any person wearing trousers may be 
“daddy.” Differences between one person and an- 
other are responded to without any clear awareness 
of what the distinguishing features are. Only grau- 
ally do children become aware of details as such. 
The earlier, primitive form of response is to the 
unanalyzed whole ; perception of details and of the 
relationship of the whole to the parts comes later.’ 


It is interesting to note that St. Thomas said the same 
thing in almost the same words. There is a difference, 
however. St. Thomas continues to explain the “primitive 
form of response” of Harris—and thereby hangs a tale. 

A by-product of the Gestaltist psychology, this mean- 
ingful whole approach is proposed as the solution, the 
panacea billed to fill the felt needs, to cure most of the 
reading ills. This key to sure success has swept the 


1Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), p. 67. 


?Tbid., p. 285. 
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educational world like wildfire and has been taken up by 
schools all over the country. It stands diametrically 
opposite (in theory at least) to the “old system” of 
teaching reading, i.e., teaching reading by composition 
and division, or learning the parts first as parts of the 
whole, It would postpone phonetics till later to clarify 
the details. 

Early, apparent results in repeating phrases and sen- 
tences are eargerly pounced upon as a sign of progress 
in learning to read. While the proponents of a method 
gloat complacently over their “phenomenal successes,” 
they should know that even if the child has apparently 
learned more quickly by their method, fundamentally he 
has followed the only system by which we acquire knowl- 
edge. 


HOW WE ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE 


How do we acquire knowledge? St. Thomas, in his 
treatise on “How The Soul Knows,” has this to say : 


... We must consider that our intellect proceeds from 
a state of potentiality to a state of actuality ; and that 
every power thus proceeding from potentiality to 
actuality comes first to an incomplete act, which is 
intermediate between potentiality and actuality, be- 
fore accomplishing the perfect act. The perfect act 
of the intellect is complete knowledge, when the 
object is distinctly and determinately known ; where- 
as the incomplete act is imperfect knoweldge, when 
the object is known indistinctly, and as it were con- 
fusedly (italics not in original). A thing thus known 
imperfectly is known partly in act and partly in 
potentiality.® 


If we may know things confusedly before we know them 
clearly, it may be argued that there are steps in the 
process of knowledge leading from an indistinct and con- 
fused manner of knowing to a distinct and clear manner 
of knowing. 

As perception, or as Harris calls it, the primitive form 
of response, is but a step in the learning process, it is a 
fallacy to equate perception and learning. Perfect knowl- 
edge is attained only after the object is distinctly and 
determinately known. To claim that we learn in wholes 
because we perceive in wholes is to lean upon the fallacy 
above mentioned. 

Brennan writes “that percepts, in turn, provide stimuli 
for the operations of the other internal senses—imagina- 
tion, memory and cogitative power.”* He seems to indi- 
cate that percepts are not the be-all and end-all of the 
learning process. According to St. Thomas, we may know 
something imperfectly before we know it perfectly. Im- 
perfect knowledge is indistinct and confusing, and as 
such cannot be considered as the end product of the 
learning process, It is perhaps this imperfect knowledge 
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that is snatched up by the configurationists and labeled 
as their prize package. Not so! A parakeet will pronounce 
those simple words just as the beginning child, but hoy. 
ever little the child understands, there is a difference be. 
tween sensory perception of the parakeet and the cogni- 
tive interpretation possible to the child. 

If the reading process is a most complex activity of the 
mind, there is no room for wrong methods or outside 
interference in advancing from easier to the more diff. 
cult, especially in the case of the slow learner who is al- 
ready confused enough. 


St. Thomas continues : 

Now it is evident that to know something that 
comprises many things, without a proper knowledge 
of each thing contained in it, is to know that thing 
confusedly. In this way we can have knowledge not 
only of the universal whole, which contains parts 
potentially, but also of the integral whole ; for each 
whole can be known confusedly, without its parts 
being known distinctly.° 


MUST CHILD KNOW MEANING OF WORDS? 


Must the young child beginning to read know the 
meaning of the words that comprise the thought? He 
can repeat some sentences before he learns the meaning 
of the words, but that does not necessarily involve under- 
standing or comprehension of what he has said. Will the 
slow learner understand the phrase and abstract the 
meaning simply because he can run off the words? The 
parakeet can do that. 

And yet we know that the parakeet does not under- 
stand. Indeed, both the parakeet and the child may repeat 
the more simple sentences, but what of the ability to 
work out the meaning of more difficult passages that will 
appear sooner or later? In learning to read the child must 
develop skill in interpreting what he sees in print, other- 
wise he is not learning to read, He can grasp the meat 
of the matter only by attaining a proper knowledge of 
each part contained in the whole, or else he will know the 
object confusedly, 

Could it be that therein lies the trouble with the fast 
starters who gradually slow up when they come face to 
face with phrases that are not extremely simple? If the 
child knows the whole confusedly he cannot understand 
the thought contained in the whole, the claims of the 
configurationists to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
read further in St. Thomas: 


Moreover, as sense, like the intellect, proceeds 
from potentiality to act, the same order of knowledge 


Anton C. Pegis, Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(New York: Random House, Inc., 1945), Vol. 1, p. 819. 

4Robert E. Brennan, Thomistic Psychology (New York: Tht 
Macmillan Company, 1946), p. 182. 

> Pegis, op. cit., p. 819. 
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appears in the senses. For by the senses we judge 
of the more common before the less common, in 
reference both to place and time. In reference to 
place, when a thing is seen afar off, it is seen to be 
a body before it is seen to be a man, and to be a man 
























































i before is is seen to be Socrates or Plato. The same is 
true as regards time, for a child can distinguish man 
f the from not-man before he distinguishes this man from 
tside that, and therefore children at first call all men 
diffi fathers, and later on distinguish each one from the 
is al- others. The reason of this is clear: he who knows a 
thing indistinctly is in a state of potentiality as re- 
gards its principle of distinction; just as he who 
knows genus is in a state of potentiality as regards 
lat difference. Thus it is evident that indistinct knowl- 
ige edge is midway between potentiality and act. 
ng We must therefore conclude that knowledge of the 
a singular and individual is prior, as regards us, to the 
rts knowledge of the universal, just as sensible knowl- 
ich ledge is prior to intellectual knowledge.® 
rts 
UNTIL DETAILS ARE CLARIFIED 
AANA PRS SSE a EES A RT SA NEE ATT LENE TEA IE es 
ae Harris seems to go along with St. Thomas—up to a 
certain point. What St. Thomas refers to as indistinct 
v the § knowledge is probably what Harris means when he says 
2 He that “perception of details and of the relationship of the 
aning §} whole to the parts comes later.”” By that token he must 
indet- admit that the child does not understand, that compre- 
ill the  hension comes later, that he does not attain to the perfect 
st the Bact of St. Thomas, and therefore does not arrive at true 
? The knowledge until the details are clarified. It cannot be 
concluded that the “primitive form of response” of Harris 
inder- # is complete knowledge. 
repeat Consequently, it can hardly be claimed that the child 
ity bo learns by “meaningful wholes” simply because the first 
at will step in the process of learning, a purely sensory reaction, 
i must 9 isa response to an unanalyzed whole. That operation will 
othet- § take place method or no method. 
> meat There is another important point we must notice. 
dge of ff Whereas Harris leaves the issue in suspense, St. Thomas 
ow the F continues on to conclude “that knowledge of the singular 
and individual is prior, as regards us, to the knowledge 
he fast Bf of the universal, just as sensible knowledge is prior to 
face 0 & intellectual knowledge.’”® 
If the 
rstand 
of the 
g- We HOW UNDERSTAND “MEANINGFUL WHOLE” 
PINRO ne het SN Ee 8 PTR NIE RS ROR Seine or 
— 
edge If this is true, the best way to understand the “mean- 
Aquinas ingful whole” is to understand the parts that comprise 
~~ The *Ibid., p. 819. 





Harris, op. cit., p. 67. 
Pegis, op. cit., p. 819. 
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the “meaningful whole.’ St. Thomas refers to the first 
apprehension as imperfect knowledge, which of itself, 
will never enable the child to grasp the true meaning. 

Harris touches an important point when he says: “In 
all these methods, the key to progress lies in the facility 
with which the children become able to recognize a word 
when it occurs in different settings.”® Since he has al- 
ready admitted that the phonetic method provides a 
technique by means of which most unfamiliar words can 
be deciphered, we may assume that the phonetic method 
is an important element in the reading process. Independ- 
ence in working out new words is the only hope the slow 
learner has to fall back on. He must be taught that or 
he is doomed to failure. 

Because the child may be able to repeat the words, 
“Robert E, Lee was a very great American,” it does not 
follow that he understands what he says. The parakeet 
could also be taught to say the same thing. However, 
before the child grasps the significance contained in that 
group of words he must be able to interpret. Certainly 
if he knew the life of Lee, his famous battles, his devo- 
tion to duty, his wonderful character, and then could get 
the significance of the words “great” and “American” 
he would be able to read the sentence intelligently. And 
it is safe to add that the more he understands the words 
the more he understands the sentence. 

Proponents of the “meaningful whole” approach seem 
to indicate that the child does not have to understand 
every word in order to get along. This is perhaps true 
up to a certain point. He may make apparent progress 
with partly understanding some of the words, but he will 
not go far. The English language is not that simple. To 
interpret the meaning of words placed together in a 
sentence is no easy matter for the slow learner whose 
perception is not so keen as that of others. He must 
learn slowly, and in the correct manner or not at all. 


HIGH PRIORITY ON COMPOSITION AND DIVISION 





St. Thomas places a high priority on composition and 
division in the learning process: 


A part can be known in two ways. First, absolute- 
ly considered in itself; and thus nothing prevents 
the parts from being known before the whole, as 
stones are known before a house is known. Secondly, 
as belonging to a certain whole; and thus we must 
needs know the whole before its parts. For we know 
a house confusedly before we know its different 
parts. So likewise, that which defines is known be- 
fore the thing defined is known (italics mine) ; 
otherwise the thing defined would not be made 
known by the definition.’® 





®Harris, op. cit., p. 285. 
°Pegis, op. cit., p. 821. 





It is plain, then, that in order to know the whole 
clearly, we must first know the parts. Just as we may 
know the house confusedly before we know the stones 
the child may know the sentence or the word confusedly 
before its different parts. But, he knows it confusedly. 
That’s important! St. Thomas says it very plainly, that 
“nothing prevents the parts from being known before 
the whole.” 

The proponents of the “new method,” in confusing 
perception with learning, have chosen to eliminate in 
theory the intermediate steps involved in the total learn- 
ing process. Fluency and facility of reading is indicative 
of something else besides the mechanical mouthing of 
sounds. As in any delicate mechanism, smooth action is 
not just a matter of chance, but is dependent upon a 
number of very complex and intricate details, so the ma- 
chinery upon which efficient reading depends is far more 
intricate and even more evasive. 

St. Thomas states definitely: “that which defines is 
known before the thing defined is known.”*? It would 
be rather difficult to reconcile that with the theory of 
the “meaningful whole” approach. 

In the fifth article of Question 85, in the Chapter on 
“How the Soul Knows,” St. Thomas insists that we learn 
by composition and division: 


The human intellect must of necessity understand 
by composition and division. For since the intellect 
passes from potentiality to act, it has a likeness to 
generable things, which do not attain to perfection 
all at once but acquires it by degrees. In the same 
way, the human intellect does not acquire perfect 
knowledge of a thing by the first apprehension ; but 
it first apprehends something of the thing, such as 
its quiddity, which is the first and proper object of 
the intellect ; and then it understands the properties, 
accidents, and various dispositions affecting the es- 
sence. Thus it necessarily relates one thing with 
another by composition or division; and from one 
composition and division it necessarily proceeds to 
another, and this is reasoning.”* 


GOOD WORD FOR PHONETICS 


Here is a good word for phonetics and the “old system” 
of teaching reading. The child must relate one thing to 
another before grasping the full significance of the written 
page, sentence, or word. Because the beginner seems to 
grasp an idea immediately does not mean that the com- 
plete process has taken place. St. Thomas says specifi- 
cally that the human intellect “must of necessity under- 
stand by composition and division” (italics mine). 

How the “new methods” can bypass this and arrive at 


11Pegis, loc. cit. 
12Pegis, op. cit., p. 823. 
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the end of the reading process is a matter that must be 
explained before we can afford to go overboard anj 
adopt them. It is always a dangerous policy and yp. 
scientific methodology to plunge headlong into something 
novel on the grounds that it produces “fast” results 
Those results must be studied and analyzed. While the 
bright or even average child will overcome his difficulties 
in time, in spite of the method, the slow learner mug 
learn only according to a correct method. The sloy 
learner will founder and falter and so be retarded in his 
classes if he is to be the subject of the capricious ex. 
perimentations and extravagant explorations of modem 
psychological pyrotechnics. 

Not able to take the short cuts that are apparently 
offered by the pattern methods, he must labor slowly and 
painfully along those paths most natural to his psy. 
chological make-up. To rush the psychology of nature is 
to expose the slow learner to complete frustration. 

What of this learning to read by “meaningful wholes”? 
Actually it offers no new solution that will aid the be- 
ginner. On the contrary it could definitely be a hindrance, 
and if pushed to its conclusion will serve only as an 
obstacle to real progress in reading. It is certain that 
reading is a learning process; it is equally certain that 
the learning process has not changed since the time oi 
St. Thomas and the Scholastics. Jf the psychology be- 
hind this new approach involves a contradiction to that 
offered by St. Thomas, we must hesitate. While it isa 
fact that the great minds of the ages past have left quite 
a few problems unsolved, it is hardly probable that they 
would have slipped up on so important a topic as the 
learning process. Time has proved that the “old system’ 
works and works successfully, though it may have been 
abused. A close examination and analysis of the “mean- 
ingful whole” approach might possibly show that while 
its adherents enthusiastically applaud their discovery, 
basically and practically they employ the mechanics of the 
“old system.” 

Because a method is being used all over the country 
does not prove that it is a good method. In this regatl 
it is wise to apply the principle that “you cannot i- 
telligently use anything until you know what it is for.”” 


POOR METHODOLOGY TRACED TO POOR 
PSYCHOLOGY 


nA sR RRR ARE 
_ SSS 


Since man is a composite of body and soul, we shoul 
examine in the light of our own traditional norms, 2 
those psychologies that have to do with the classroom. 
Much of poor methodology can be traced to poor psy 
chology, which in turn can be traced to poor philosophy. 

(Continued on page 382) 


13Raymond J. Anable, S.J., Philosophical Psychology (Ne 
York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 1941), p. 260. 
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T WAS Easter week and we were 

bound for a nearby city where a 

convention for English teachers was to take place. Two 
ladies with that schoolmistress look entered the bus 
and sat opposite us. In audible tones they were having 
a heated discussion about the poorly prepared students 
who enter high school these days. One of the teachers 
deplored the fact that first year students cannot classify 
sentences as simple, compound, or complex ; they have 
never heard of noun clauses; many of them lack sen- 
tence-sense completely. The other teacher explained that 
the students are not able to master the technique of 
good writing in high school because the high school 
teachers are obliged to spend their time teaching what 
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stem’ fF should have been taught in the grade school. When 
e beet the pupils come to the high school, they should be adept 
‘meat: § in the art of writing paragraphs of narration, descrip- 
; while # tion, and exposition, she thought. Together they agreed 
-overy, B that if the students had mastered the fundamentals of 
softh § writing in the grade school, the high school teachers 
could build on that firm foundation and really turn out 
ountty § students of whom the Alma Mater could be justly 
regatl | proud. 
not it It was all settled. The grade school teachers were at 
for.” FF fault ! 

When we arrived at the convention the chairman sug- 
gested that the entire group should be divided into four 
sectional meetings in order that the teachers of each 
oi the four high school grades might have the opportunity 
oi discussing their problems with those who would 

=== wnderstand them best. Just then a college dean stood 
“should and asked the chairman whether she could be granted 
oa the favor of remaining with the fourth year group as 
alll she was very eager to hear the members discuss their 
or ps pedagogical problems and she wished to listen to their 
osopht proposed solutions. 

; ‘But this is a high school meeting,” objected the 

chairman vehemently. 

‘ “That is precisely why I want to come,” replied the 

y eid dean. “In college the English teachers are constantly 
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COMPOSITION—AN ACQUIRED 
ART 


By MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS CONWELL, A.M., 0.S.U. 


complaining about the lack of adequate preparation on 
the part of the high school students who apply for ad- 
mission to the college. The pupils know nothing about 
writing a theme with a definite introduction, body, and 
conclusion. They have neither discrimination nor facility 
in the use of narration, description, or exposition. I 
should like very much to remain for the meeting in 
order to understand the reason for this deplorable con- 
dition among our freshmen.” 

This time it seemed that the high school teachers were 
at fault ! 

“And judging from the letters of application which 
enter my office from college graduates,” retorted the 
chairman, “seniors do not know very much about com- 
posing a letter, or about punctuation, or about sentence 
structure, or even about paragraph formation. Some- 
times I wonder what the college teachers spend their 
time doing if they let their students graduate without 
a mastery of at least the fundamentals of writing.” 

Now it was the college teachers who were at fault! 


ANTIDOTE SUGGESTED 





In the course of the general meeting in the after- 
noon session a speaker versed in the art of school- 
teaching and in the technique of composition writing 
suggested a salutary antidote for all weaknesses. 

“If they don’t know anything about composition 
writing,” said he, “then you must teach them regardless 
of the grade level. It makes no difference whether you 
are in the fourth year of college, or the fourth year of 
high school, or in the fourth year of the grade school. 
If their difficulty is impoverished vocabulary, then you 
must teach them to enrich their word power. If it is a 
question of dearth of ideas, then you must show them 
how to accumulate facts. If they cannot write a gram- 
matical sentence, you must show them how. That’s 
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precisely what you’re there for. The question upper- 
most in a zealous teacher’s mind is not, ‘Whom can I 
blame?’ but rather, ‘How can I help?’” 

After the stimulating address I met an old friend, a 
colleague who had been tremendously successful in the 
teaching of composition, as all her former students will 
agree. We found a quiet corner where we could thresh 
out the whole problem of teaching techniques. I was 
very eager to learn her magic method in composition 
work ; I told her so frankly. My class was making no 
progress in composition and furthermore it was a de- 
tested subject. The period was a penance for me as 
well as for my pupils. 


EXAMINE YOUR APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


“Did you ever examine your approach to the problem 
of teaching composition?” she inquired pointedly. 
I had to admit I really never had. 


“Let's suppose that at this moment I asked you to 
write three hundred words on jet propulsion, how 
would you succeed?” she demanded looking me straight 
in the eye. 


“Sister, dear, be merciful,” I ejaculated. “All I know 


abeut that subject would fit on the back of a postage 
stamp.” 


“Do you know there are a number of pupils who feel 
exactly as you do when compositions are assigned to 
them? The students very often have not even a thought 
on the assigned subject. Consequently they become dis- 
couraged and dislike the task. As a rule pupils enjoy 
doing what they know they can do well. Do you agree 
with me?” she asked. 


I ventured a meek little “I suppose so.” 


“Constructing a composition requires skill and ma- 
terial just as building a boat or making a dress demands 
technique and equipment. Let’s be practical. If a boy 
were going to make a boat he would have a definite 
method of procedure. First of all he would gather up 
a sufficient supply of boards and nails; he would bor- 
row a hammer and saw. Before attemptng any work 
he would have a plan concerning the size and shape 
and seating capacity of his boat. He might even discuss 
the subject with a skilled boat builder or shipwright. 

“On the other hand if a girl were going to make a 
dress, she would first procure sufficient material. In 
other words she would gather up the things necessary 
to make the dress. She would make sure of a good 
sewing machine equipped with the desired thread. She 
would procure the buttons and trimmings and accessor- 
ies necessary. Above all she would have a definite pat- 
tern to follow. In exactly the same methodical manner 
one goes about piecing a composition together.” 
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DISCUSSION A NECESARY STIMULUS 


NS a ea, 


es em 


Then the successful sister went on to explain aboy 
the preliminaries in composition writing. She stressed 
oral discussion as a necessary stimulus. This device 
would enable each student to contribute one idea on the 
chosen topic. 


“Be sure to assign familiar topics,” she cautioned 
“until the pupils become skilled in the art of writing 
At first you must be satisfied with a subject of univers, 
interest like Signs of Spring. Then you ask each pupil 
to mention one sign of spring that comes to his ming 
and jot down his contribution on the blackboard in an 
abbreviated form, The listing on your blackboard wil 
read something like this: 
roller skates, ropes, marbles 
bloom of forsythia 
Easter parade nurse maids in the park 
tulips in blossom picnics 
Mother’s spring cleaning hikes 
baseball in the park violets 
pussy willows bikes 
robins everywhere daffodils 
Grandpa’s mule team boats in the river 
birds singing seed catalog 
seeds April showers 

lilac time 

“Remember how we said the boy who contemplates 
building a boat gathers his materials and the girl who 
is planning a new dress procures the necessary equip- 
ment? On your blackboard the list of ideas is the raw 
material out of which your class may compose a very 
interesting composition.” 


burgeoning of magnolia 
fertilizer 


GROUP RELATED IDEAS 


| ae RN ER EE SEE RR ST Tt RIS 


“Now the teacher tells the pupils to group related 
ideas together as a preliminary step towards paragraph 
formation. They will probably arrive at some arrangt: 
ment like this: (Write them on the board!) 


I. bloom of forsythia II. seed catalog 
tulips Grandpa’s mule team 
daffodils fertilizer 
lilac time seeds 
violets April showers 
magnolia 
birds 


III. Mother’s spring cleaning hike 
Easter parade picnic 
boat on the river pussy willow 


IV. roller skates, ropes, marbles 
baseball practice in the park, nursemaids ant 
children as audience, bike riding 
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“Remember the plan we mentioned for making a 
boat ? On the board is the plan or pattern for the compo- 
sition the class is going to write. It would be a good 
idea if the teacher would compose orally the first para- 
graph from group / in order to show the pupils how 
easily all the ideas may be incorporated into one para- 
graph. The students should be permitted to copy the 
ideas as they are grouped on the board. Of course the 
boys and girls must be given a great deal of freedom 
in the treatment of a subject. The ideas on the board 
are meant to be suggestive and not exhaustive. You 
must never cramp genius. If you have a budding Joe 
Breig in your class or an undiscovered Anne O’Hare 
McCormick all you have to do is fold your arms and 
relax and watch the unfolding of genius. On the other 
hand the merely normal student will appreciate the 
help you have given and will profit greatly by your 
toil. In each composition lesson you will light a few 
sparks which will soon develop into a flame, to be 
fanned by your encouragement. When all of the pupils 
in your composition class have caught fire, then you 
can say : ‘Now thou canst dismiss thy servant, O Lord.’ 

“Of course you know that there are many teachers 
who eliminate all preliminaries in compositions and 
merely give assignments requesting the students to 
write a couple of hundred words on any subject that 
happens to catch the fancy. That technique is just 
about as helpful as having a swimming instructor say: 
‘Here are all the swimming rules in the manual, and 
here you see ten feet of water ; now jump in and swim.’ ” 

I felt my face was becoming a deep crimson. 


THEY LEARN TO APPRAISE THEIR OWN WORK 


“The next step is the actual writing,” she continued. 
“This may be done at home, You will be obliged to 
take the compositions and correct them. Do not hand 
them back to the students with a vivid red mark of 
A, B, C, D, E, or F above the title, or the documents 
will simply be consigned to the basket where waste 
paper is naturally thrown. Your precious time and your 
pertinent marginal notes will be of no avail. Please do 
not use that technique. 

“Rather take sample compositions, read them slowly 
making comments as you go along. Tell the students 
what mark the writer earned and give reasons, very 
definite reasons for your evaluation. You must explain 
that this is a good paragraph because the sentences 
are all related to the topic sentence. Each sentence 
develops from the preceding one like the links in a 


chain, The vocabulary used is forceful, the sentence 
structure is varied. Show from the text that one sen- 
tence begins with a participial phrase, another with 
an adverbial clause, still another with a prepositional 
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phrase and a fourth with an adverb. Read examples of 
simple, compound, or complex sentences which help to 
lend variety. Then challengingly you ask the pupils: 
‘Do you see why this a good paragraph?’ By this method 
they learn to appraise their own work. 

“Next you must take a paragraph from a poorly 
written composition. Point out the flaws in some sen- 
tences or let the students detect the weaknesses. Once, 
after I had read a paragraph to my class, a student 
raised his hand and announced that there was too 
much green in the paragraph to su't his taste—green 
trees, green grass, green buds, etc. That was a. very 
keen criticism.” 


NEXT STEP IS REVISION 


“Your next step is the revision of the composition. 
After you have finished commenting on the class errors 
as a whole, and after you have offered to answer any 
individual question on any of the compositions, then 
you must have your pupils write a revision of the 
composition, making sure that they make all the cor- 
rections which you so laboriously indicated in red pencil 
marks. You must again check the revision and then 
have the pupils keep their masterpieces in a special 
envelope or folder. Having a completed composition 
in one’s possession gives a pupil a sense of accomplish- 
ment. The reward is worth the effort. 

“One last word: a pupil learns to write by writing. 
In order to train your pupils, have them write one 
sentence every day at the beginning of every English 
period. Have them write about something they saw 
on the way to school, Some who have never trained 
themselves in the habit of observation will tell you very 
sincerely that they noticed nothing on their way to 
school. 

“Have pupils of that type stand by the classroom 
window until they have noticed something about which 
they would like to write. You will find many interest- 
ing sentences will soon be written. Some will see two 
robins fighting over a worm, others will see a pigeon 
perched lazily on the neighboring roof, others may be 
intrigued by the efficiency of the policeman at the school 
crossing, while the poetic type may catch a glimpse of 
the beginnings of a rainbow in the sky.” 









HAVE PUPILS READ SENTENCES ALOUD 


“Have the pupils read their sentences aloud, and 
day by day you will notice a gradual improvement as 
(Continued on page 385) 
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Shooting the Sun— 
On PEDAGOGICAL NAVIGATION 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. CLARENCE E. ELWELL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 600 Chancery Building, Cathedral Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


HEN the master of a ship at sea 

has long been sailing in a deep 
fog, or in a storm, or even in a dark night, he uses his 
first glimpse of the sun or of any other star to train his 
sextant on it and determine his location and direction. 
He “shoots” the sun or the star as they say. 

We, who are piloting the bark of Catholic education, 
in a system, or a school, or even in a classroom would do 
well frequently to “shoot a star” and recheck our direc- 
tion, location, and course. For we frequently must sail 
through fog and storm and darkness. Indeed all of Amer- 
ican education has been sailing in a haze more or less 
dense for a long time, counting miles travelled as 
progress, no matter the direction. We, however, must not 
imitate them, we who believe in sextant and compass, in 
fixed points of departure and definite points of destina- 
tion, in rules of navigation and law of the sea. We must 
not imitate them. 

Much of the reading we do in education is the work 
of non-Catholic authors and there are many statements 
which seem eminently correct or at least passably plaus- 
ible when taken singly and “Christened,” if one may use 
that word, with our word meanings. This is especially 
true of John Dewey, the truth or falsity of many of whose 
statements cannot be definitely arrived at, until one takes 
into consideration all the preambles, all the assumptions, 
all the implications, all the concomitants of his entire 
position. 

Dewey says “Education is growth,” and many Catholic 
educators and teachers would agree with the statement. 
But they cannot agree, they dare not agree with what 
Dewey means. I think it can be clearly proved from his 
writings that he is a secularist, a materialist, perhaps 
even an atheist. Psychologically he is a pragmatist, an 
instrumentalist. He is an evolutionist, a determinist. He 
says human nature is coterminous with all the rest of 
nature. So when he says, “Education is growth,” he 
means that the education of human beings is essentially 
no different from the growth of trees in a forest or of 
sheep in a flock; one impinging on, and influencing the 
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other, in a sheerly physical way ; one working with or 
against another in a struggle for food, and water, and 
space, and light—yet all without free will. To him, mental 
and moral and social are one with the material and the 
physical. Men are social, as trees and animals are social, 
if that can be called “social.” How can we agree then 


with his principle “Education is growth” if that is what 
his statement implies? 


WE TALK OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


We can, as was said, baptize or christen that statement 
with our word meanings and come up with something 
with which we can agree. We Catholics look on the 
passage from potentiality to actuality which means mental 
or moral progress as growth. We talk of spiritual growth. 
Dewey would laugh such ideas to scorn. Yet, we can use 
his statement and mean something different than he did. 
I do not think we should. I do not think it good that we 
do—but we can convert the erroneous statement into an 
interpretation with which we can agree, preserving the 
statement verbally intact. The end result might be to 
mislead some of our own people who did not understand 
what we had done, presupposing we realized what we had 
done ourselves. 

The truly dangerous thing however is, that having thus 
mentally converted the false principle into something 
with which we can agree by the process of substituting 
our word meanings for the author’s intended meaning, 
we then, now that the principle is acceptable, accept also 
the methodology based on the false principle; but here 
more frequently we omit the “christening” process as 
regards the methods. 

Take an example from arithmetic. The materialistic, 
biological determinist believes that a child learns arith- 
metic like a dog learns tricks, or like a horse learns to 
“count,” that is by repeated physical reaction to physical 
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stimuli, by sense experience. He ignores, indeed he dis- 
dains and denies any spiritual faculty or process in human 
learning. For him, it is sheerly a biophysical, a biochemi- 
cal reaction. So the first grade child is taught his number 
concepts in a way that is a completely physical, stimulus- 
response method of conditioning. One dog, one hat, one 
chair, one house. Two dogs, two hats, two chairs, two 
houses. Three dogs, three hats, three chairs, three houses, 
and so on. 

Thank God common sense keeps teachers from going 
on to nineteen dogs, nineteen hats, nineteen chairs, 
nineteen houses. But in not doing so, they break with 
the theory. And that is why the methods work. Because 
the rational nature in pupil and teacher both take over 
against the theory, and rise to a level of supra-physical 
activity in which the spiritual power of the mind cuts 
through the individual, the concrete, and the physical 
and distills a universal concept of oneness, and two- 
ness, and threeness, and nineteenness. Strangely enough 
when our bond-phychology arithmeticians come to the 
key concept of the Hindu-Arabic system of numeration 
—position as indicating quantity, with the zero as a 
place holder—they seem to forget all about their con- 
crete presentation. Just at the spot at which it is most 
needed. 

This leads us to, indeed includes, another famous and 
cognate principle of the instrumentalist—learning by 
doing. Many Catholic educators accept that, too, after a 
subconscious process of conditional baptism. But learn- 
ing by doing is Pavilov’s dog, and Thorndike’s condi- 
tioned reflexes in white mice, and Watson’s behavior- 
ism in infants, all sheerly materialistic-physical, with no 
spiritual intellect or will involved, just a physical or chem- 
ical tropism of a biochemical organism, Our true princi- 
ple should be “learning by doing thinking” or more 
simply “learning by thinking,”’ which implies less physi- 
cal activity and more study. 


NEED TO CHECK OUR PRINCIPALS 


We in Catholic education need therefore to check on 
our principles, our aims, but even more particularly 
our means, our methods. Both aims and means can be 
checked by going through a total analysis of human 
nature, that is of the nature of the educand: a creature, 
with a physical and spiritual component, with intellect 
and will, with individual and social nature, with natural 
and, by grace, supernatural capacities. 

To go into detail is impossible here for it would re- 
quire a complete philosophy and psychology of educa- 
tion. This much, however, perhaps should be said. Every 
Catholic teacher should be given a knowledge at least 
of the positive fundamentals of general metaphysics 
(ontology ) and rational psychology. Without that much, 
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they cannot safely or intelligently read modern texts 
on education. And no person should be allowed to be 
a teacher of our teachers who is not well grounded in 
scholastic philosophy in all its branches, and in basic 
theology. 

One of the greatest needs of American Catholic edu- 
cation today is a supply of people in elementary educa- 
tion who are thoroughly trained in theology, in scholastic 
philosophy, and particularly in scholastic educational 
psychology on one hand and on the other specialists in 
elementary subject matter fields: reading, arithmetic, 
social studies, language arts, science, and all the rest of 
the elementary curriculum, and who would subject the 
principles and the methods, hidden in the courses of 
study and texts we use, to the careful scrutiny of our 
true principles of philosophy and theology and psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. I have the feeling that more is awry 
than most of us realize, that we have drifted off the 
course, that we need to “shoot a star,” particularly in 
methodology and educational psychology. 

Our modern Catholic educational methodology has not 
yet been written. It is only our common sense and the 
virtue of prudence and the gift of counsel which protects 
us from the unbaptized methods we use, by subcon- 
sciously correcting them. It would be far better if the 
process were conscious and reflex ; and I mean “reflex” 
in the scholastic sense of being directly adverted to. 


SPECIALISTS IN ELEMENTARY SUBJECT MATTER 


Many of our Brothers and Sisters are preparing 
themselves in this direction. One could wish that some 
priests with their extensive and intensive graduate study 
in philosophy and theology would also become specialists 
in elementary subject matter fields and Christian 
methodology. 

For this latter, there is no better standard of measure- 
ment for judging the correctness of our principles of edu- 
cational psychology than the De Magistro of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. But few even of our teachers of teachers really 
know the De Magistro, which is a treasure house of 
principles for teaching. 

It would not be well to overstate the situation. But 
at least, one can recommend for careful consideration 
the question as to whether or not there are internal 
evidences in most of our arithmetic texts or workbooks 
that the authors subscribe to a theory of learning that 
makes the concrete and physical primary and that con- 
ceives of every arithmetic combination as individual and 
not reducible to a rule or a pattern, Should not one also 
ask whether the exclusive use of the functional method 
in learning English grammar and composition is not 
an evidence that learning by doing rather than learning 
by thinking is the controlling psychological principle 
of the authors. Should he not ask whether the teaching 
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of beginning reading by an exclusive whole-word method 





with the deferring of any analytic approach to letters and 
sounds until the middle or end of the first grade were 
not prima facie evidence of a tacit acceptance of the 
gestalt psychology which makes the phantasm in the 









imagination more important than the concept in the intel- 
lect. 

seing neither a theologian nor a philosopher, but only 
a poor educator or administrator whose heart and mind 
are uneasy at many things one sees going on in Catholic 
education, one can hope the day comes soon when really 






competent philosophers and psychologists set aside their 














abstruse theoretical arguments for a while and come to 
our assistance, by helping us determine surely and defi- 





It is evident that if we wish to help our children to learn 
how to read, we must understand the nature of the child 
and the nature of the reading process. 

We cannot agree that the “new system” of teaching 
reading is based on a true psychology, and until another 
method comes along we will use the one that has stood 








an address, “Catholic Education: a Mid-Century Retro- 
spect.” The speaker is qualified to give the remarkable 
story of the establishment of elementary schools for the 
Catholic school children of this nation. It is a story that 
stirs those engaged in the work to high resolve to leave 
nothing undone to get every Catholic child into a Cath- 
olic school. Sister M. Stella Maris of Mt. St. Agnes 
College, Baltimore, is scheduled to appear at this first 
meeting ; the title of her address is “Philosophy of Cath- 
olic Education: Triumphant Against Secularism.’’ The 
Catholic bishops of the country have alerted all Catholic 
teachers to the subtle threats of secularism, and Sister 










M. Stella Maris will neglect to emphasize no point of 
the bishops’ Pastoral Letter on Secularism. 
The Thursday morning meeting of the elementary 
















school department presents Sister Regina Marie, O.P., 
of Brooklyn, in an address, “The Traditional Curricu- 
lum”; and the Reverend Gerard S. Sloyan of Catholic 
University, in “The Curriculum in Transition.” Simul- 
taneously, the school supervisors will hold a panel dis- 
cussion, with the Right Reverend Msgr. E. M. Reilly, 
superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia, acting as chairman. The members of the panel 
are: Sister Brendan, I.H.M., of New York; Sister Rose 
Anita, C.I.M., of Philadelphia; Sister Josephina, S.S.J., 
of Brighton, Mass. ; Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V.M., of 
San Francisco; Sister Gerardus of Chicago; Sister 
Letitia Marie of Brooklyn; Sister Angela of Baltimore; 
and Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., of New York City. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting of this department 
will hear Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., of New York 
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Reading: Modern Methods 


(Continued from page 376) 


nitely whether the practices and methods which many 
of our schools have adopted are in full conformity with 
the correct principles of learning which scholastic psy- 
chology purposes. One can wish they would help us 
shoot the sun” so that we could be sure of our location, 
our direction, our course. 

Then if one of our elementary teachers or supervyi- 
sors would collaborate with one of them to give us finally 
a definitive and detailed educational psychology and 
elementary methodology for our Catholic schools—nany 
of us would be happy, greatly relieved, and willing to 
say Amen and Nunc Dimmitis, 

Till then our hearts are restless. Meanwhile let us all 
pray fervently for that much desired consummation. 


the test of time, the method that teaches by composition 
and division, the ‘‘old system.” 

There is a close relation between methodology and 
psychology, between nature and method. Nature will 
work by any method if the method will work by na- 
ture. 


NCEA Fiftieth Convention 


(Continued from page 372) 


in an address, “Effective Teaching of Christian Values”; 
and the Right Reverend Msgr. Henry C. Bezou of New 
Orleans, in “The Superintendent and the Lay Teacher.” 
Simultaneously, at 2:30, a group of teachers with a 
special interest in kindergarten work will meet separately 
to listen to Sister Jane Patrice, C.S.J., of Chicago, a 
skilled kindergarten teacher, present her thoughts on 
“The Catholic Home and the Kindergarten Teacher.” 

The Friday morning meeting of the elementary school 
department has scheduled two formal papers that will 
lead to much enlightenment and much discussion. Miss 
Margaret M. Kearney, of Station WCAU, Philadelphia, 
will give a talk to the assembled teachers on “Effective 
Use of Educational TV.” Sister Marie Theresa comes 
prepared to present her thoughts on a relationship that 
is growing daily more important in the administration 
of the parish school: “The Principal and the Lay 
Teacher.’ The dearth of vocations to the religious teach- 
ing sisterhoods makes it imperative that the Catholic 
school system look upon the lay teacher as a permanent 
ally in the teaching of children. The religious principal 
of the school should be just as zealous in improving the 
teaching performance of her lay teachers as she is in 
contributing to the excellence of her religious confreres. 

It is safe to predict that the closing general meeting, 
Friday at 12 noon, will find the many thousands of 
delegates and others who have come to Atlantic City 
to attend the Golden Jubilee Convention of the NCEA 
filled with admiration at the progress that has been made 
in Catholic education during the past half century. 
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Ro future generations of educators 
the year 1952 will be recalled as the 
vear of the death of John Dewey. For many educators 
twill also mark the centenary observance of Newman's 
ldea of a University. It remains to be seen whether in 
years to come thinkers will in any way blur the sharp 
uiti-thesis that distinguishes Dewey's views from prin- 
ples in the authentic Catholic tradition. Yet there are 
movements in progress today which seem to shade to- 
yards eclecticism and compromise. 











INSIGHT INTO THE SECULAR 







lt may sometimes be thought that an analysis of 
Dewey’s thought presented by those not in sympathy 
ith it gives a warped picture—that the hazards of 
leweyism are overdrawn to frighten away the unwary. 
lor this reason it might be profitable to look at Dewey’s 
octtine from the viewpoint of the writers of a recent 
ymposium which pays tribute to him as the philosopher 
vhose influence has formed and directed secular educa- 
ton in recent years.’ These men, writing in Progressive 
‘ducation, magazine of the American Education Fellow- 
‘lp, represent five secular universities and come from 
le departments of philosophy, social philosophy, and 
tlucation. Many of them studied directly under John 
Dewey; all of them have received his doctrine quite 
undiluted. Just as a symposium for the seventh of March, 
‘. Thomas’ patronal day, might prove enlightening to 
cular educators, so we may learn something from their 
im defense of their patronal leader—‘“a saint,” in the 
inion of his admirer, John Lovejoy Elliott. We may 
kt some insight into what it is to be secular in the eyes 
‘those who make claim to the title. Primarily we may 





























| John Dewey, 1859-1952, Memorial Articles,’ Progressive 
‘uation, XXX (October 1952). All quoted or cited matter is 
this issue of the magazine of the American Education 
tlowship, 
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Analysis of A 
SYMPOSIUM For JOHN DEWEY 


By SISTER RITAMARY BRADLEY, C.H.M. 





he able to see more clearly what problems arise from 


being secular as they see it. 

The value of such an approach lies in this, that we may 
discover that certain problems on which we as Catholic 
educators are laying waste our hours are not, by any 
right of heritage, our problems at all. 

These symposium writers give the core of Dewey’s 
doctrine with whole-hearted sympathy. At least one of 
them states explicitly that Dewey’s “method” can in no 
way be reconciled with “tradition.” He says further that 
this new philosophy “comes as a gospel of revolution 
. . . because it has a transforming effect on every im- 
portant area of human concern.” But this significance 
is not altogether apparent, so “that one might easily 
get the impression that the respective realms of tradition” 
and of Dewey’s method “might be satisfactorily adjusted 
with reference to each other.” However, it is not pos- 
sible for anyone to “give his loyalty to each according 
to circumstances, without any sense of conflict.” 

These men should be in a position to know what 
lewey held on matters of morals, the tasks of education, 
the place of scientific theory, psychology, and religion. 
This is a summary of what they say: 


ON MORAL STANDARDS; TASKS OF EDUCATION 





“What... 
does not take “the easy course of materialism,” nor 
does he hold that moral standards are derived from a 
“beyond,” nor that they are “‘absolutes in the traditional 
sense.” Neither does he “draw a weak-kneed distinction 
between ‘secular’ morality and a higher ‘transcendental’ 
morality.” According to Dewey, moral standards may 
be derived from ‘ 


is the origin of moral standards?” Dewey 


‘social relationships”; man’s control 
over his environment makes it possible for him “to build 
new mansions for himself by reconstructing a system of 
moral relationships which relies for guidance on the 
principle of continuous extension of common interests 
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and purposes, and nothing else. The former view invokes 
the principle of authority at some point; the latter view 
does not.” This pragmatic morality has no room for any 
frame of reference “that suggests fixity.” 

What are the tasks of education in this world of no 
fixed standards? It must first make students aware of 
the inevitable contradictions in our cultural patterns so 
that men will not turn in despair to some form of 
“authority.” Secondly, to prevent this alternative of 
turning to something “authoritarian,” students must 
have continuous practice in “the independent reconstruc- 
tion of their outlook on life.” These tasks are to be pur- 
sued by adherence to the guiding “psychology of inter- 
est.” “Interest” supplants any traditional theory of 
knowledge as an immaterial union with the thing known. 
Instead, Dewey says that interest “marks the annihila- 
tion between the subject and the object; it is the instru- 
ment which effects this organic union.” 


SCIENCE, REASON, AND RELIGION 


What relations have Dewey’s theories to scientific 
movements? Darwin’s Origin of the Species and John 
Dewey were born in the same year (1859). Darwin’s 
theory of evolution had an upsetting effect upon Dewey, 
we are told. And we are told a much more remarkable 
thing, that he accepted Darwin’s view of evolution as a 
“principle,” which must mean as an “absolute.” His 
interpreters say, “He had accepted evolution, he must 
now remake his philosophy on the principle of change 
and process.” His resultant philosophy of science em- 
bodies a reaction against our ancestors who would settle 
for “absolute truth,” and his tenets are admittedly op- 
posed to “patterns of traditional beliefs.” In fact, it is 
becoming clear that “Dewey’s philosophy is . . . widely 
regarded as a threat to the moral and spiritual values 
which we have inherited from the past.” 

Likewise, the Western world has tended to stress a 
reason that was “structured by absolute and unalterable 
first principles.” Dewey’s stress was on the psychology 
of “‘goal-seeking and interest rather than on the bedrock 
of reason.” The supreme art is “giving shape to human 
powers and adopting them to social service.”” Only once 
was Dewey known to rebuke a student, and this was for 
attributing an attitude to “sheer laziness.” Dewey hotly 
contended that no word ending in “-ness” explained 
anything. This reaction was due to his experience with 
men who believe that “sinfulness, consciousness, and 
goodness” are explanatory words. 

The word “God” also caused him trouble, In 4 Com- 
mon Faith he once used the word “God” for his concep- 
tion “of the dynamic relation between the possible and 
the actual.” Subsequently, he said if he were writing 
the book again, “he would use some other word.” 
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In his opinion no one was privileged to say, “Here 
is the truth; let’s teach it, use it.”” As late as March 17 
1951, he expressed distress over seeing “the desire of 


a whole group of educators to get some fixed principle 
goal, or standard back of educational procedures.” For 
he held that method or the way things are done “would 
ultimately determine goals and ends.” 

While claiming such far-reaching influence for the 
philosophy of Dewey, his own friends admit that there 
is a present threat to this continued dominance. Who are 
they who have deserted Dewey? The intellectuals, his 
friends observe. 


CRITICISM AND APPLICATIONS 


Such are the viewpoints Dewey’s former students 
and present adherents attribute to him and to his in- 
fluence. In addition to their fear of the “‘intellectuals’— 
those who examine evidence with a view to unveiling 

“absolutes” of truth—they admit another devas- 
tating problem, that of integration. This is indeed a baf- 
fling problem for a man to whom truth stands for “a 
continuum of growth,” a collection of fragments of ex- 
perience proceeding from no fixed principles and moving 
towards no fixed goal, The Progressive Education issue 
refers to this problem under the aspect of making cur- 
riculum material more meaningful to students. A book 
review on a proposed core-program recommends the 
publication as providing an illustration of “how a faculty 
group might work were it to cope with a similar problem 
of relating the core and the conventional subjects.” But 
the reviewer admits that problems in this area of inte- 
gration still remain when he says that the “description 
sheds no light on the resolution of specific problems by 
the judgmental process.” 


some 


3ut this is the very last problem which the educator 
influenced by the Christian tradition—and hence by St 
Thomas—need have. In a Thomistic philosophic system, 
truth is one; its unity is a basic principle. It does not 
follow, of course, that our kind of minds can grasp the 
whole of reality in a simple act of understanding. The 
limited human mind must of necessity proceed by divi 
sion and composition, by multiplying intellectual habits 
which get at various aspects of the intelligibility of things 

But it is important to remember that this is only an 
adjustment our kind of minds must make, whether we 
speak of “areas of knowledge,” or of the multiplication 
of specific habits—as those of the scientist, the literary 
critic, the philosopher, or the theologian. In this philoso 
phy we meet no problem of integration but only the diff- 
cult one of division. 

Lest the length of the citations from Dewey’s inter 
preters obscure the purpose of this analysis, let us stop 
to sum up. It should be especially emphasized that the 
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Catholic educator should not pass by any device, gadget, 
method, or psychological insight which has any modicum 
of utility. What should be stressed is that if we reject this 


Some interesting general observations may be set down 
in relevance to the present educational scene. One of 
these is that if we wish to be certain that we are at oppo- 


fF ecular philosophy as we say we do, then the problems site poles from the Dewey-ites, we shall stress “first 
le which flow from it are not ours. Chief among these, it principles,” “absolutes,” “authority,” and “moral abso- 
 F would seem, on their own admission is the problem of lutism.” If we want to promote the cause of Deweys 
id the “integration” of the curriculum. most feared enemies, we shall back the “intellectuals,” in 
Furthermore, it may be noted with profit that to be the sense of those who are scientific enough to employ 
he I “secular” is not the same thing as to be “intellectual” methods that lead to the discovery of truth. 
tT in the outlook of the followers of Dewey, since they see If, on the other hand, we are willing to be eclectic 
7 “intellectualism” as the most serious threat to their and stand on ground mutually contested, we shall talk 
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present dominance in educational circles. 


EVIDENT IRONIES 


By disclaiming “intellectualism” they seem to mean 
that they seek a complete leveling in the educational 
process. There are, of course, some evident ironies in 
this position. First, Dewey adopted Plato as his special 
philosopher, overlooking the fact, apparently, that Plato’s 
educational theory rests on an aristocracy and is ill- 
adapted to the education of the masses. Again, Dewey’s 
reaction against Aristotle’s “self-thinking Thought” does 
not take into account that this epithet is a name for the 
Aristotelian “God” and not for man as Aristotle con- 
ceived of him. Lastly, the adherents of Dewey seem to 
feel that they have no competition from any philosopher 
after Aristotle, since they offer a.refutation of no other 
thinkers, 


about “life-enrichment,” “social dynamics,” “core cur- 
riculum,” “life problems,” ‘education for citizenship,” 
“non-directive counselling,” and “group thinking.” 

Furthermore, whenever we invalidly invoke the prin- 
ciple of authority or dogma in order to achieve unity in 
a program which we have made imitatively functional, 
we are perpetuating the very weakness which the Dewey 
school finds in us. We do this, for example, if we say 
that “this is a good poem because it contains a truth of 
revealed doctrine.” At such a moment we are taking 
on the pseudo-problem of “integration,” forgetting that 
we acknowledge a truth which is one, absolute, trans- 
cendent, and immutable. 

The choice is ours. We may continue the discussion on 
the integration of knowledge, according to John Dewey. 
Or we may werk at the problem of perfecting intellectual 
nabits in various aieas, according to St. Thomas, who 
treats, not of integration, but of the division of the 
sciences. The careful reading of the Progressive Educa- 
tion symposium in this first issue of the 1952-53 school 
year is a help towards confirming our choice. 


Composition=An Acquired Art 
(Continued from page 379) 


well as an increasing interest. A pupil who has de- 
veloped his sentence sense has overcome the biggest 
difficulty he faces in the problem of composition writ- 
ing. 

“Take courage, sister,” she said. “Composition is an 
acquired art so begin to aim towards that goal next 
Monday, At first the lessons will seem like drudgery 


1 . . ** ao . . 
ut very soon the skill in composition writing will begin 


to show itself and you will be a very happy teacher. 
Next year when we have our annual English conven- 
tion, you will be able to give tips on teaching instead 
of seeking them.” 

We parted and I rode home on the bus delighted 
with the lesson plans that were taking shape in my 
mind as a result of the practical and stimulating advice 
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GENTLEMAN 1n the CLASSROOM 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


Hanson Memorial School, Franklin, Louisiana 


HE LONG list of courses offered by 

teachers colleges and required by 
public officers, unduly assumes that candidates for 
the noble profession of training the youth of the nation 
have the personal dignity and the refined manners that 
should prominently stand out in any teacher. The au- 
thorities who insist on the general and professional 
training of candidates, often overlook the moral fit- 
ness and the refinement which should be their out- 
standing characteristic—that they may be “the ambas- 
sadors of Christ.” 


DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN 


Cardinal Newman defines a gentleman as “a person 
who never inflicts pain.” If we endeavor to penetrate 
the full meaning of this definition, we realize that 
the gentleman in his bearing, language, and manners 
avoids whatever might displease his neighbor; that 
the refinement he professes is a happy mixture of quali- 
ties which are varied and sometimes even a little con- 
tradictory; that he holds a just mean between three 
extremes — equally to be condemned — dilettantism, 
which leads one to affectation in language and man- 
ners; obsequiousness, which causes one to pay exces- 
sive marks regard and respect to others; and vul- 
garity, which leads one to imitate the uneducated in 
language, bearing, and manners. 

We may say that refinement consists in a certain 
nobility of thought and sentiment, united to a beautiful 
simplicity of manners and language which are the sure 
stamp of the truly educated man, It is an ideal which 
comprises delicacy, urbanity, and deference, and which 
is specially marked by tact and moderation. 

Refinement is made up of a happy mixture of cour- 


circumstances of time, place, and person; one of its 


*An adaptation of the essay: “Refinement in a Religious Edu- 
cator” by the Most Honorable Brother Adrian, Superior General 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools (Nov. 21, 1931). 
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constituents, however, is invariable, namely, the in. 
terior dispositions which constitute its soul. He wh 
would make his refinement consist merely in the word 
and acts by which it is made exteriorly apparent, would 
be gravely mistaken, inasmuch as true refinement mus 
be primarily internal. From the soul proceed the mos 
noble and most graceful of the acts of life. The hear 
inspires us in our delicate attention to the needs oj 
others, as well as in every act of kindness and even 
service rendered, 


REFINEMENT AN EXTERNAL EMANATION OF VIRTUE 


Refinement is an external emanation of virtue; it is 
reflection of the beauty of the soul, the qualities of whic! 
shine forth in the countenance. External gifts, suc 
as harmony of proportions and beauty of person, count 
but littke—all real beauty is internal. Holy Scriptur 
had already said the same thing, “A man is known bi 
his appearance, and the sentiments of the heart art 
read in his countenance.” 

Let us not then be deceived. The man of real dignit 
is one whose qualities of heart and mind are refined 
and noble. True refinement implies aspirations towards 
what is good, beautiful, true, and pure—in fact, to- 
wards God, the source of all excellence. Such aspita- 
tions betray themselves in the countenance, and eve 
in the gesture and gait. 

This being unquestionably the case, it is evident that 
refinement is not the privilege of any one class or caste 
It may be possessed by a person in the humblest walk 
of life and by the ignorant as well as by the learned. 

When parents confide their children to a_ teachet 
they do so only after they have satisfied themselves that 
the latter is worthy of their confidence. And on whit 
foundations do they base this confidence? Doubtless 
on the favorable report of some friend or neighbor, 0 
on the reputation of the school, but above all on the 
impression made upon them by an interview with the 
teacher. Even though they may have spoken with him 
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JUDGING BY APPEARANCE 





only for a few moments, nevertheless their opinion of 
him is definitely formed, and it will remain constant, 
unless some very notable event obliges them to change it. 


ORNL SESE SANT SES NSA REE TE SOLE SLL LAN, CETL AEE NNER ETI = 
eee ee ee eS 


It is then evident, parents judge teachers almost 
exclusively by the exterior. We agree that such judg- 
ment is not the wisest. However, we imitate them often 
enough. When in the course of our walks we see a 
beautiful and attractive mansion we say to ourselves: 
“Oh! what a beautiful house; how pleasant it must be 
to live in it,” and we pass on carrying with us a picture 
of a dwelling full of charm and happiness. We have 
judged the whole house solely by its exterior, and we 
may be excused for doing so since we had no facility 
to inspect the interior. It is thus, that the parents of 
our pupils act with regard to us whom they see only 
in passing. Each of us has, in fact, his peculiar exterior 
which, seen at first glance, produces a good or bad im- 
pression. 

Why then not strive to put a good “facade” on the 
structure of our personality by carefully attending to 
propriety of bearing, language, manners, and to our 
whole exterior generally since it is that which makes 
a pleasing impression, or the reverse, on others? Let 
us strive for a “facade” which inspires sympathy and 
admiration in parents, and which will cause them to 
think or say, “What a refined gentleman my son’s 
teacher is; where could I ever find a better school than 
this for my child?” 

li refinement is very useful to us in our relations 
with the parents of our pupils, and others generally, it 
is still more so in the accomplishment of our duty as 
teachers. To educate a child means, in the first place, to 
bring him up well as a young man of refinement and 
culture. Of all the exterior gifts which we could wish 
our pupils to possess is not this refinement undoubtedly 
one of the most excellent? Culture secures to a young 
man an incontestible superiority over those of his 
comrades not possessed of it in the same degree. 

Without refinement other qualities, even the most 
eminent, seem to lose their value. How many times 
have we not noticed that distinction of manners has a 
paramount influence on the future of a young man. It 
facilitates his entrance into a lucrative career, hastens 
his advancement therein, and contributes more than 
any other factor towards his obtaining advantageous 
positions. 

We, who love our pupils, desire their success in life 
and hope that they grow up a credit to religion and 
their country not less than to the teachers who trained 
them. We must use all our energies to make them young 
men of refinement with dignity of manners. Let us 
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remember that, in this matter, as in so many others, 
nothing so contributes to success as the teacher’s exam- 
ple; let us be ever careful to present ourselves before 
our pupils as models of refinement in our bearing, our 
manners, and our language. 







FIRST ELEMENT: SIMPLE BUT DIGNIFIED BEARING 





Our bearing is good when those with whom we live 
are well impressed thereby, and when nothing in our 
exterior shocks or displeases them. Some are naturally 
gifted with a pleasing personality. It is a gift which 
Providence has liberally endowed them; as for others, 
to whom nature has been less generous, let them be 
vigilant over self when among a familiar group of friends, 
or even when completely alone. On such occasions, it 
is true, nature may protest, “Why such pains for noth- 
ing?” “Why such formality among friends?” or “Why 
not take one’s ease, when nobody sees us, and no for- 
mality is required?” Thus one is strongly tempted to 
relapse into a negligent bearing and posture. How- 
ever, our friends are those who love us most and should 
be most loved by us. They are those from whom we 
expect, almost daily, some service, some form of valued 
collaboration. Is there not special reason to inconveni- 
ence ourselves for their sakes and to show respect for 
them ? 

In a man’s exterior it is undoubtedly the head that 
most particularly attracts attention. When we meet a 
stranger our eyes spontaneously rest on his counte- 
nance and, however slight our powers of observation, 
this first glance suffices to form an opinion of him. In 
our efforts for refinement we should then, in the first 
place, attend to our manner of holding the head. 

On our countenance should be manifested a happy 
mixture of gravity and simplicity ; we should endeavor 
to have our features always bear the impress of good- 
ness and serenity. 

A well educated man always attentively regulates 
his eyes, which are the light of his countenance. In his 
treatise, “The Rules of Good-bearing and Christian 
Politeness,” St. John Baptist De La Salle wrote: “The 
eyes usually reveal the good or evil dispositions of the 
soul and, although we should not judge by appear- 
ances, this fact alone suffices to induce all well-bred 
persons to regulate their looks in accordance with the 
rules of modesty, which require them to be gentle, 
peaceful, and restrained.” As we are constantly under 
observation by our pupils, we should strive ever to 
exhibit modesty, kindness, and goodness, that the chil- 
dren may never see in us anything but the love of all 
that is high and noble. 

We should take suitable care of our hair, so that we 
may not give an impression of negligence or disorder. 
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But we must avoid in this matter every appearance of 
studied effect, which could only disedify our pupils. 


ATTENTION TO DRESS 


A man’s clothing is one of the most evident peculiari- 
ties which give him external form and expression. 
Hence we find, in all times, certain groups of citizens 
adopting a special costume. The Church herself has 
clothed her ministers and her Religious with a dis- 
tinctive habit. This shows what an important part is 
played by dress in our social relations. We need not 
then be surprised to find that usage and good taste have 
established certain rules in regard to it which deserves 
to be studied and observed. 

St. Francis de Sales who, by his great personal re- 
finement, had such a profound influence on his con- 
temporaries, sums up in a page of his /ntroduction to 
a Devout Life the principal rules to be observed with 
regard to clothing. 

“Propriety of dress depends upon its material, its 
shape and its cleanliness. As to cleanliness it should be 
always about the same; we should never allow in our 
clothing, as far as possible, any kind of stain or dirt. 
Exterior neatness represents in some sort interior clean- 
liness. God Himself requires bodily cleanliness in those 
who approach His altars, and who are charged princi- 
pally to maintain devotion. 

“Be clean; let there be in you nothing unbecoming ; 


it is an insult to those with whom you converse to go 
amongst them in an unbecoming costume. . . 
me I would wish the devout man to be one of the best 
dressed in any company, but the least pompous and 
affected; that he should be, as is said in Proverbs: 


. As for 


“adorned with grace, elegance and dignity.” 

Cleanliness has a moral significance which we must 
not overlook ; it presupposes order and vigilance. Under 
this heading it has an educative value, 


SECOND ELEMENT: LANGUAGE 


The language of an educator should be always digni- 
fied and never descend to the level of mere banter or 
criticism. It is important that each of us strive to avoid 
the numerous faults and errors to which we are so 
much exposed in the use of words. In the first place 
we should apply ourselves properly to.regulate our 


voice as to quality, intensity, and tone. Without even 
recalling the example of Demosthenes, we are well aware 
that all the shortcomings to which we may be subject, 
in the matter of speech, even those which arise from 
some organic defect, may be lessened and even com- 
pletely removed by an appropriate and _ persevering 
treatment. But is is not sufficient that our voice reach 
the ears of the listeners; the essential point is that it be 
understood, and this will be the case only when intelligi- 
ble words are spoken with a good articulation. 

This point deserves the most serious attention of an 
educator, for even if it be beyond his power to modify 
the natural quality of his voice, articulation is a matter 
entirely under his control. Yet, how often do we not 
meet with teachers who, as a result of the too common 
tendency to avoid anything requiring an effort, have 
contracted the habit of pronouncing consonants in a 
slovenly and indecisive manner. They imperceptibly re- 
duce to a minimum the movements of the organs of 
speech, and their language becomes a confused noise of 
words, so indistinguishable as to be very difficult to 
understand. 

Others again, instead of speaking slowly and deliber- 
ately, after the fashion of the true teacher, and thus 
giving their pupils time to grasp their meaning and men- 
tally classify the truths conveyed, go excessively fast 
and acquire the habit of meaningless repetitions and 
stammering, which cause their lessons, even when in- 
teresting and well prepared, to become painfully weary- 
ing to the pupils. 

Let us examine whether we be not victims of one 
or other of these defects. If he who listens to us—and 
whom we assume not to be deaf—has to ask us to repeat 
what we have just said, it is to be feared that our pro- 
nunciation is defective. That should suffice to attract 
our attention to the matter. Since the sole purpose oi 
speech is to convey our thoughts, we must strive for 
as perfect a pronunciation as possible. This is particularly 
the duty of a teacher whose work in the classroom re- 
quires frequent use of speech. 

At all times pupils, especially the older ones, have a 
tendency to use, in their familiar conversation, certain 
abbreviations and modifications of words, certain forms 
of phrases in which the laws of grammar are ignored. 
However ingenious and picturesque these slang words 
and phrases may be, we must be careful not to approve 
of them, much less to adopt them as our own. Teachers, 
whose mission is to form the taste of pupils cannot de- 
scend so low as to borrow their slang and _ incorrect 
expressions. However homely and familiar a conversa- 
tion may be it is always subject to the rules of good 
taste and consequently admits of an appropriate degree 


or refinement. (To be continued) 
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PIONEER CATHOLIC 
LIBRARIAN 


By Sr. Marie Helene Mohr, S.C., Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Penna. 


HE never dreamed her obituary would appear in the 

New York Times. But it did. On May 13, 1950, 
page 17 carried the news item: “Blanchard, Maria 
Gertrude, 1874-1950. Librarian . . .” That the Times 
noted the passing away of a gentle Catholic librarian 
of Pittsburgh is indicative. 


No Immediate Survivor 


What touched my heart that same morning was a 
sentence in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette: “There are no 
immediate family survivors.” It was then I determined 
to follow Gertrude Blanchard to the grave. Obviously 
about a thousand other readers reached the same con- 
clusion. 

When the morning of the funeral came, so did the 
rain, a dull dreary downpour, that started after seven 
and continued beyond eleven. With umbrellas dodging 
one another, and a high wind threatening to blow them 
inside out, they came, young and old, most of them pro- 
fessional people. The city block around Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral was traffic-jammed. Special guards directed 
the cortege of automobiles, each with its tiny “funeral” 
flag, dignifying the occasion. Out of these cars, and into 
the church streamed the friends of Gertrude Blanchard. 


Lived for Others 


Why this tribute to a middle-class maiden lady of 
76? If you had known her, you would choke back tears 
of appreciation and answer truthfully: “To know her 
was to love her. She lived for others.” Service was the 
keynote of the lovely voice, pleasing everyone, as she 
passed around the library, graciously offering help. 

When the twentieth century was only a few years old 
Gertrude Blanchard was struggling with Pittsburgh’s 
problems. From 1908 to 1928 she served as branch 
librarian and also as librarian of the central boys’ and 
girls’ room at Carnegie Library. Her heart was with 
the children. 


Pursued Refresher Courses 


Though a graduate from King’s School of Oratory, 
and professionally certified by Carnegie University of 
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Technology, Gertrude Blanchard earned an arts degree 
from Notre Dame University in 1927. To enrich the 
library field with intellectual gifts over and above her 
innate social graces, this zealous lady pursued refresher 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, and the Catholic University of America. 

Gertrude Blanchard possessed masterful powers of 
organization. Who's Iho in Pennsylvania, 1939 lists 
her as organizer and head of the reference department, 
Notre Dame University, 1921-22. In the five intervening 
summers before 1927, she organized and administered 
the library school at Notre Dame. 


Brought Duquesne Her Triple Love 


Georgian Court College Library at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, is another Blanchard organization. The libraries 
at Boys’ Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh, at 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, and at Saint Francis 
College, Loretto, Pennsylvania, owe their organization 
to Gertrude Blanchard. One of these seemed destined 
to claim her. It was Duquesne, the University on the 
Bluff, overlooking the Golden Triangle of Pittsburgh. 
With the charm of the three rivers merging into one, 
Miss Blanchard brought to Duquesne her triple love for 
God, and people, and books. 

But before settling there, Gertrude Blanchard delved 
into summer teaching in a few more schools, among 
them State College Extension, and Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Duquesne’s first dean of women is another service 
glorifying the name of Gertrude Blanchard from 1928 
to 1934. During these six years this lovely lady en- 
deared herself to the young people under her supervision. 
She organized them as “Friends of the Library.” From 
then until her voluntary retirement in 1945, Duquesne 
University library flourished under her direction. 


Believed Books Rejuvenate 


During her last five years on earth Miss Blanchard 
gave several hours every day to reference service at 
Carnegie Library and at Veterans’ Administration Cen- 
tre. She believed that books rejuvenate. 

Library groups revere her memory. Western Penn- 
sylvania Catholic library association sprang into exist- 
ence through her unflagging zeal. A dozen years ago 
she called together the few professional Catholic librar- 
ians of the Pittsburgh Diocese. Within ten years the 
area had a half dozen nuns holding the master’s degree 
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in library science, and approximately fifty other trained 
Catholic librarians. The regional Catholic library unit 
today numbers more than two hundred members since 
she founded it in 1940. 


A Scholarship Dedicated to Her 


Before Miss Blanchard retired from full-time duty 
as founder, teacher, organizer, and counsellor, she had 
fulfilled her life-long desire of establishing a complete 
first year course in library science at Duquesne Univer- 
sity. A scholarship there is dedicated to her. 

Gertrude Blanchard casts a long light that reflects its 
glow on Catholic librarianship in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and wherever else her memory lingers. 


EDUCATION = WHAT IS IT? 


By Sister M. Brigetta, O.S.B., College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth 2, Minn. 


5 I pass from shelf to shelf here in the periodical 
A room of our college library and examine the con- 
tents of current reviews, pamphlets, and other publica- 
tions relating to education, as it operates today, I feel 
puzzled and confused. And why? Primarily, because 
of the minor space and attention given to liberal arts, 
not only on the written page, but also in Gur modern 
educational set-up in which mechanism, skills, tech- 
niques, and their ilk apparently dominate to the very 
utmost. 


Liberal Arts Vital Factor 


Without any doubt, this deplorable state of affairs 
results from a serious misconception of education con- 
sidered in the true and logical sense. Education certainly 
means far more than the development of technical and 
scientific dexterity plus a weekly check. We must re- 
member that our pupils and students are composite 
beings: intellectual, emotional, physical, all of which 
attributes should be consistently cultivated in the class- 
room, day by day, week by week, if education is to be 
actually what the word implies, This being so, then it 
appears more than obvious that a change in our present 
system of pedagogy is absolutely requisite, that the fine 
and liberal arts should be reinstated as a vital factor 
in the training of youth. Vital? Yes, absolutely ; because 
they enrich the young mind, broaden its outlook, and 
enable it to see life logically and meet it with Christian 
fortitude. Nor is this merely wishful thinking and no 
more. Oh, no! Rather is it a practical ideal that we surely 
need in the present day and age. 


Education Defined 


Aeons ago Plato, the Greek philosopher, defined 
education as “that which gives to the body and soul all 
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the perfection of which they are capable.” How true! 
Also, according to experts in pedagogy, education js 
the consistent cultivation of the young mind through the 
medium of organized courses of study that develop not 
only the ability to earn a living, but also the ability to 
see and appreciate the cultural in everyday life, and 
thus to live—yes to live—in reality. Some of these 
courses of study would naturally be of liberal arts— 
literature, for example. Literature expresses the 
thoughts, emotions, reactions, and convictions of a vast 
multitude of writers who represent and interpret life 
in its varied phases; so much so indeed, that literature 
could be considered as a humanistic textbook, the con- 
tents of which portray and illustrate that thing called 
Life. Machines, techniques, skills, and the like we can 
opportunely set aside pro tem, but people never. They 
are always with us; hence the necessity of compre- 
hending them and also of developing in our students 
a love and appreciation of literature and allied arts 
because of their inherent, enlightening influence. 


Literature and Liberal Arts Practical, Too 


Does it not seem strange indeed that so many ap- 
parently look at a liberal education as somewhat decora- 
tive and not at all requisite to success in practical, 
everyday life? Success and practical, it seems to me, are 
two words frequently misinterpreted when applied to 
education and what it actually signifies. We must re- 
member that the liberal arts are inherently cultural and 
for that very reason practical also, Practical? Why, of 
course. By way of illustration, note the enlightening 
and disciplinary thoughts that are given expression on 
the pages of literature. Look, for example, at that brief 
but much-quoted poem, Jn Flanders Fields, and the 
impressive moral lesson it portrays. Out there, before the 
reader, stretch away into the far distance, row after 
row of crosses, poppies and earth-mounds, beneath 
which lie the bodies of a vast multitude of soldiers put 
to sleep by the sword. How serious, how thought- 
provoking and educational! Oh, yes, literature and the 
liberal arts, in general, if taught with feeling and appre- 
ciation are certainly cultural, and for that very reason, 
practical also. 


At this point someone may ask: but what about 
science, technical skills, and their place in education? 
What about their great contribution to speed, to ma- 
terial progress, and to the comforts of modern life? 
Yes, but unfortunately, there is another side to this 
picture, a dark side and not very humane. It is true 
that the scientific and technical is necessary to a certain 
extent; but certainly not to the appalling extent that 
it is being cultivated in our modern, dislocated world. 
“Not by bread alone shall man live” ; and not from speed 
and scientific dexterity does he derive true, abiding 
happiness, Only the Christian and humane philosophy 


of life can achieve this ideal. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


FAMILY MAN 


By Mary Clement, 14321 Winthrop “Avenue, 
Detroit 27, Michigan 






RACTICALLY every American knows Thomas 

Jefferson as the third president of the United States, 
the president who purchased the vast, unexplored terri- 
tory of Louisiana from Napoleon Bonaparte for fifteen 
million dollars. But how many of these same Americans 
know Jefferson the family man? 


Although Thomas Jefferson did not write much about 
his early life at Shadwell with Peter and Jane Ran- 
dolph Jefferson, his parents, in what he did write, he 
speaks reverently of his father, who despite his own 
lack of education, showed great interest in his son’s 
education. Not very much is known of Jefferson’s family 
life until after his marriage to Martha Skelton in 1772. 
While the union was blessed with six children, only 
two, Martha, the oldest, and Maria, reached maturity ; 
and only Martha, who married a Randolph, survived 
her father. Maria’s death during Jefferson’s presidency 
caused him “‘inexpressible grief.”! 


Example of Devotion to the Family 


One of the best examples of Jefferson’s devotion to 
his family was his declining to serve in the Continental 
Congress in 1776 because of Martha’s poor health. He 
realized that he could be nearer his wife and best serve 
his country by accepting a place in the Virginia legis- 
lature. In the summer of 1782 when Martha was in her 
fnal illness, Jefferson was continually at her bedside or 
within call in the next room, personally administering 
the medicines ordered for her. So grief-stricken was 
Jefferson at her death that he shut himself up in his room 
for three weeks. 


Keen Interest in Daughter’s Progress 


After Martha's death Jefferson tried to be mother and 
father to Martha and Maria, whom he affectionately 
called Patsy and Polly. In accepting public offices Jeffer- 
son always provided for them and for the six children 
of his sister, who was widowed upon the death of his 
lifelong friend, Dabney Carr. Although he found it 
difficult to part with Martha, who was so helpful to him 
at home, he nevertheless sent her to Philadelphia to 
school where Jefferson wrote many letters to her, all 
of which point to his keen interest in her progress. 

He asks her, for example, to write to him often telling 


(ees 


_neiewr Lipscomb, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
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him what books she read, what tunes she learned, and 
that she enclose her best drawings. Among other things 





Jefferson sent Martha a daily schedule which he wished 








her to follow. It indicates clearly what he regarded as 





the necessary subjects for a well bred young lady. 








8-10 Music. 


10-1 Dance one day, draw another. 











1-2. Draw on the day you dance, and write a letter 











the next day. 











3-4 Read French. 
4-5 Play Music. 
5 


-bedtime Read English, write, ete. 








Provides For Sister’s Children 





When Jefferson was appointed Minister to France 








he made arrangements for the Carrs, sent Maria and 
little Lucy to live with Mrs. Eppes, their mother’s sister, 
and took Martha with him to France where he placed 
her at the Abbaye Royale de Panthemont, a fashionable 


























convent school, Many letters crossed the Atlantic to 








Maria advising her to follow closely her music, reading, 
sewing, and housekeeping. Later Jefferson resigned 
this position because he wanted to take Martha back to 
the United States, where she could be among her ac- 
quaintances. 









































When Jefferson was away from Monticello serving 











his country in public office he longed to be home among 
his family and friends. He once wrote to Martha, “] 
long to be in the midst of the children, and have more 
pleasure in their little follies than in the wisdom of the 
wise.”* In 1790 he said, “The happiest moments of my 



































life have been the few which I have passed at home in 





the bosom of my family.”* Jefferson anxiously awaited 
news from home and wrote letters back “every Thursday 
or Friday” as a matter of fact “to clear up the matter of 
a few miscarried letters.’ 



















During Career at Washington 








During his Washington career many of his letters con- 
tain much political news, yet Jefferson never failed to 
inquire about the family. One example is typical. While 
President he concludes a letter to Martha, “I miss you 
at all times, but especially at breakfast, dinner, and the 



































evening, when I have used to unbend from the labors 
of the day. Present me affectionately to Mr, Randolph, 
and my kisses to the young ones. My tender and un- 

















changeable love for yourself.’ 








Jefferson loved his children and their children very 
dearly, and like the patriarchs of old, wished to keep 
the family together even after his children married. The 
six Carr neices and nephews lived at Monticello; Martha 
Randolph and her eleven children spent a great deal of 
the time there, but Jefferson still wished they would 
spend more time at home with him. “Nothing,” he said, 
“would contribute more to my happiness.””® 







































































Perfect Grandfather 


In his retirement Jefferson was the perfect grand- 
father supervising the play of the children, managing 
their races on the front lawn. As the children grew older 
he gave them wise advice and counsel, out of the experi- 
ences of a long and well spent life. 

Jefferson in his early political career, in his presi- 
dency, and in his final retirement, was always possessed 
by this keen interest in his family. Memories of his home 
life were his constant enjoyment, and his family connec- 
tions both intimately and from afar undoubtedly influ- 
enced greatly the general course of his life. As the wel- 
fare of our country depends upon the well-being and 
stability of family life, Americans might well pause in 
the study of Jefferson, the statesman, the president, and 
the retired gentleman, to appreciate the high services 
he rendered his country by the example he set as a 
family man. 


FOUNDATIONS= 
A FURTHER WORD 


By Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., Staff Associate, 
N.C. E. A., Washington 5, D. C. 


Criteria in Selecting Grantees 


AUTION must be exercised lest the previous con- 
siderations* prompt ill-advised requests for grants 
from foundations. Foundations deliberately avoid serv- 
ing as relief agencies to financially embarrassed institu- 
tions. A basic question in the minds of most foundation 


directors is “How can we make our funds accomplish 
the most?” For this reason, they are not interested in 
supporting existing programs of education, but rather 
in stimulating and encouraging experimentation that 
works in the direction of constructive change. 


Responsibility to Education Generally 


Furthermore, they feel a foundation has a responsi- 


bility to eaucation in general rather than te the program 
of a single institution. “Scatteration-giving” is regarded 
as a serious danger. Most foundations, other than local, 
do not respond favorably to mere “building fund” re. 
quests. Such requests must be supported by reasons 
indicated in the questions below. 


Concentrate on Critical Areas 


Foundations must select a relatively small number of 
critically important areas in education on which to con- 
centrate. The (Ford financed) Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, for example, received requests last 
year which totaled thirty times its resources. 

Proposed projects for which funds are requested must 
stand up most favorably in the light of the following 
questions : 

(1) What influence will this particular educational 
experiment have, not so much on the institution or 
institutions engaging in it, but upon the course of edu- 
cation in general? Will it demonstrate the possibility of 
similar improvements in other institutions ? 

(2) Will the project lead to the development of in- 
sight or knowledge that will be generally or widely 
applicable (e.g., a project for enriching the education of 
future teachers)? Or, if not applicable generally, does 
it stimulate general or widespread reconsideration of im- 
portant problems in education? 

(3) To what extent will the project qualify as “edu- 
cational yeast or ferment’? Will it stimulate attention 
to or action on a variety of educational problems beyond 
the immediate focus of the project itself? 

A proposed project therefore must be in a critical 
area, be different, indicate initiative on an educational 
frontier, stimulate or provide an answer to a given 
unanswered need in current society and have the possi- 
bility of wide acceptance. 


*“Foundations: Source of Financial Assistance,” THE CaTH- 
otic Epucator, January 1953, pp. 233-235. 


CBEA Schedules Convention Roundtable 


THE FORTHCOMING national convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, scheduled for 
April 8-9, Columbus Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., will 
devote its college roundtable discussion to: Catholic 
Social Principles in Action. 

Reverend Raymond F. X. Cahill, S.J., Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, will preside as chair- 
man of this session. Topics to be covered will include: 
Integration of Economic Society through the Industry 
Council Plan; The Role of Government in the Plan; 
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The Role of Management; The Role of Labor; and 
The Role of Consumer. 

Members of this panel are: Reverend John F. Davis, 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J.; Brother 
Finbarr, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sister Athanasia, S.S.J., Regis College, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts ; Sister E. Maria, S.C., College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J.; and Sister Anne Therese, 
S.N.D., Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
(Chicago, F. E. Compton & Co., 
1953; 15 vols; Dura-Cloth bind- 
ing, $109.50; Fabrikoid binding, 
$114.50). 

Encyclopedias are fascinating 
things. And of all the encyclopedias 
I would say that Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is the most fascinating. 
For the very word encyclopedia 
means, a circle of knowledge for 
youth, and here indeed is a complete 
round-up of informative, picturized 
factual science, designed with youth 
in particular in mind, 

Parents and educators, presented 
with the thousands of why’s and 
where’s of young people are driven, 
in desperation, to supply the an- 
swers to their thousands of ques- 
tions. They are frantically searching 
for the answers to the complex ques- 
tions of their modern sophisticate 
brood. They are, in this condition, 
ready prey for the smart salesman, 
who, from a glowing and particular- 
ized sampler, promises for a seeming 
low fee, to provide the answer to 
every question. It is true that these 
works so often found in home and 
library bookcases, do provide many 
answers. Often many correct and 
up-to-date answers. But librarians 
everywhere lament the fact that the 
good people, so anxious to do the 
right thing for their children, do not 
turn more frequently to the expert 
advice on these matters that the 
trained librarian is able to give. 

Librarians know books. It takes 
them but a few minutes to assess the 
the value of a book bargain. Un- 
fortunately they are too often called 
upon to say nice things about sets 
bought from young men working 
their way through college, only after 
the purchase has been made. How 
pleased they would be, to be called 
into consultation before the outlay of 
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the purchase price of an encyclo- 
pedia! What helpful advice they 
could give young parents in telling 
them about the competent staffs, en- 
gaged continually in improving the 
encyclopedias needed by young peo- 
ple. 

The modern encyclopedia gives 
the correct answer not to hundreds 
of inquiries, but to thousands! Not 
only does it give the answer, but it 
gives it interestingly, aided by all the 
know-how of modern education and 
every form of visual aid. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
enjoys the distinction of being high 
on the recommended list of every 
librarian. For the past thirty-two 
years, the entire staff of Compton’s 
has been engaged in winnowing, in 
sifting, in replacing, in writing and 
rewriting this excellent reference 
tool. Their attention has _ been 
minute. They have kept constantly 
in mind the supreme effort to give 
the best, to explain the latest, to use 
the newest pictures — in short to 
achieve an interesting, an accurate, 
up-to-date encyclopedia for young 
people. 

If you want to buy an encyclo- 
pedia this year, you cannot buy a 
better work than the 1953 edition 
of Compton’s. Even if you have one 
dated prior to 1948, you will have 
almost entirely rewritten work in the 
new edition. For purposes of statis- 
tics alone, the amount of revision in 
the last five years is amazing. 

The 1953 edition has 1,074 more 
pages than the 1948 edition, This 
represents merely expanded articles 
and additions. It does not represent 
the thousands of changes to bring 
each article up-to-date. Nor does it 
represent the new illustrative ma- 
terial. More than four thousand new 
illustrations in black and white have 
been added as have six hundred 


eighty-eight gravure and color cuts 
and two hundred maps! Some 273 
articles were added, 548 articles ex- 
panded or rewritten and some thirty- 
four hundred revised! 

In its specialized approach to 
young people, Compton’s is anything 
but condescending. Young people do 
not want to be talked-down to. The 
specialists who write and those who 
edit the articles are careful to see 
that the style is simple, is accurate, 
is interesting. More particularly the 
editors are anxious to illustrate the 
articles whenever possible. From 


this practice it is hard to find a page 
without some type of illustration. 
In this field Compton’s uses every 


type of illustration. Charts, dia- 
grams, graphs, lists, photographs in 
half-tone, in lithograph, in two or 
three colors, in full color. It would 
be difficult to pick a medium of illus- 
stration not used. Population den- 
sity, pictographs, physical and politi- 
cal maps, rotogravure, photographs 
of models, schematic and synoptic 
tables, working diagrams, all are in- 
terspersed and utilized to present the 
idea most tellingly. 

Compton’s has pioneered in many 
items of standard practice in ency- 
clopedias for young people to-day. 
The single-letter volume, so that the 
student has all articles beginning 
with the letter “A” in the same vol- 
ume, the moisture-proof durabind- 
ing, the easy-reference Fact Index, 
and most important, the practice of 
continuous revision. 

A glance at one volume will serve 
to emphasize the completeness of 
coverage. In the volume “I-J,” 
which might be thought of as the 
thinest of the volumes, there are 368 
pages of text and pictures, followed 
by thirty-four pages of the Easy- 
Reference Fact-Index, 

Among the nations treated in this 
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section there are articles on Iceland, 
India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy 
and Japan. Among the states are 
Idaho, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 
Among the ideas are Individual 
Freedom and Industrial Revolution. 
Then too we have the International 
Date Line, the Inquisition, Interior 
Decoration, Insects, Iron and Steel, 
Indians and Jet Propulsion. 

The young man checking on Italy 
will find 22 pages of text, with 41 
half-tones and 2 maps. Besides the 
thumbnail sketch at the beginning, 
of important facts, such as area, pop- 
ulation, etc., he will find at the end, 
an excellent study outline and a list 
of 38 books on Italy. Fifteen of these 
are for young people, 23 for older 
students and the teacher. Except for 
such basic works as Davis, “A Day 
in Old Rome” and Johnson, “The 
Private Life of the Romans,” all 
were published between 1940 and 
1950. In the article on Japan he will 
have twenty-two pages, 22 half- 
tones, 2 maps, 2 pictograms and the 
reproduction of an old print, plus the 
study outline and 13 suggested 
books, including Clifton’s “Time of 
Fallen Blossoms,” published in 1951. 

On the “Hawkeye State,” he'll 
find 15 pages of text, illustration, 
outline, map, and an interesting sum- 
mation of facts. The double-page 
colored political map is supplied with 
three pages of more than 1,200 place 
names, with their location on the 
map and the 1950 census figures. 

He'll find the 47 page article on 
Indians a most fascinating, enter- 
taining and iniormative one, with 
beautiful color plates to illustrate 
home life, distribution, language and 
nearly everything else about the In- 
dlians. 

In the eighteen pages on Insects, 
he'll not only find a logical and in- 
teresting treatment; he will as well 
find the beautiful full color plates of 
Suzan N. Swain and two pages on 
how to collect and preserve insects. 

Nor is this all—here will be found 
schematic drawings of jets, of ions, 
of the cotton picker, of the internal 
combustion engine, of the blast fur- 
nace, as well as a diagrammatic ex- 
planation of raw materials through 
steel to the finished product. If he 
likes the explanation of ions, he will, 
as well, be enthusiastic over the facts 
involved in the international date 
line’s ten diagrams, in blue and gold. 

Mom and Dad will value the 
seventeen pages, the eight picto- 
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grams and the six illustrations of the 
article on the Industrial Revolution 
and the equally intriguing and clear 
presentation of furniture styles in the 
article on Interior Decoration, 

This survey of one volume does 
not begin to exhaust the wonders 
available in Compton’s. ‘‘Fasci- 
nating” is the word for Compton’s! 

Nor shall I glide over matter of 
great concern to Catholic educators! 
Volume 7 contains an article en- 
titled “Inquisition!” How does 
Compton's handle controversial mat- 
ters? Among its many “firsts,” 
Compton's can lay claim to being 
among the first to realize the impact 
of many articles on Catholic school 
children. For more than tweny years, 
Compton’s has sought the advice of 
Catholic clergy and laymen on vari- 
ations of presentation among the 
Christians of the country. Not only 
is good business practice involved. 
Not only is there a large field in the 
Catholic school system of the coun- 
try for the sale of a work bereft of 
anti-Catholic bias: more important 
is the American spirit of tolerance, 
of fair-play, of mutual understand- 
ing. This has, over the years, been 
the Compton concept: the sympathe- 
tic presentation of the Catholic con- 
cept to others; the presentation of 
the non-Cathilic concept to Catho- 
lics. In the article on the “Inquisi- 
tion,” no Catholic could cavil at the 
presentation. More than that, a 
Catholic could, from its accuracy, 
learn the correct evaluation of this 
chapter of frequent violence, against 
the violence of the age in which it 
was utilized. 

In this same volume is an article 
on Jesus, To write of the founder of 
Christianity, so as to please all varie- 
ties of the Christian faith, is a very 
difficult assignment. Yet the writer, 
following the Gospel narrative be- 
gins with the Annunciation and con- 
tinues to the Ascension and the 
beginnings of the Church in a style 
at once correct, reverent and inter- 
esting. No peculiar bias, no special 
tenets, no thesis is involved. We feel 
we are back in the days immediately 
following Christ, before the differ- 
ences in dogma began to divide 
Christians. 

In the subsequent article, Church, 
Christian, the same equipoise is 
maintained. One fact is set beside 
another fact. Factually the whole 
growth, division and _ reunions 
amongst Christians is recorded. 


Where Catholic topics are to be 
presented, the same sympathy is ap- 
parent. Under Pius, the first eight 
are given a quarter of a page, Popes 
Pius IX and Pius X have half a 
column, Pius XI three-quarters of 
a page and Pius XII, a whole page, 
with a full-page portrait. So with 
other Catholic topics. 

Like every publisher of an ency- 
clopedia for general use, the editors 
of Compton’s are not only anxious to 
have the reaction of Catholic readers, 
but anxious to see that the millions 
of school children who look to its 
pages for reference and guidance are 
preserved in the American spirit of 
appreciative recognition of difference 
in faith and in respect for one an- 
other's beliefs. From this stems their 
desire to from Catholics, 
notice of anything at variance with 
fact or incorrect in its emphasis, 

Compton’s, in brief, is one of the 
American educational products that 
constantly cause Europeans to won- 
der. Here is a group of specialists 
whose endeavor over the years has 
been to apply American wealth, 
American techniques, American 
ideals to the production of the most 
useful possible educational _ tool. 
Through their constant examination 
of their product, their continued in- 
terested revision they have achieved 
a product this year as near perfect 
as is humanly possible. Just pick up 
any of these volumes and in a few 
minutes you will be convinced of the 
truth of all these things I’ve had to 
say. 


receive 


BROTHER AURELIAN THOMAS, 


F.S.C. 


The Easter Story, by Felix R. 
McKnight (Henry Holt & Co, 
1953; pages 31; price $2.50). 

In a slim volume of thirty-one 
pages Felix R. McKnight has re- 
told the history of Holy Week’s 
painful sorrows and Easter Week's 
glorious promise. The author is a 
veteran Texas newspaper man and 
under the rapid fire of his type- 
writer keys he has recreated a mod- 
ern journalistic account of Jesus 
Christ during His last fortnight. 

The author's style is as reverent 
as a cathedral as he recounts the last 
days of the Messias, culminating in 
the Supreme Sacrifice. 

This little book will warm the 
hearts of believers as they read again 


(Continued on page 432) 
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For teachers and students alike .... 
the SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


offers definite advantages. 


And you'll be discovering these advantages day after day as you use your SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL, but here's a brief idea of what each fine edition offers you and your students. 


THE EASY TO USE REGULAR EDITION 


Here is a Daily Missal your students will enjoy using both in class and at Mass. Easy 





















ol REGULAR EDITION . ; ‘ 

ce to use—simply and logically arranged—beautifully translated from the Latin and com- 
n- plete with full explanations, this Edition is a liturgical encyclopedia as well as an 
7” unusually fine prayer book. And you'll find it an ideal Missal for teaching the Mass; 
‘ There are 114 superb illustrations by Speybruck, the great religious artist of our time. 

To help you further, there’s a Free Booklet available too, written by a teacher as a 

7 practical aid’to teaching the Mass. 

1a 

yn- 

« | THE CONVENIENT FOUR VOLUME EDITION 
las 

- The only four-volume Edition of a daily Missal ever published has been enthusiastically 
ost received throughout the United States. This is the handiest Missal ever published because 
Dol. lata it consists of four separate volumes, pocket size, one for each Season of the Liturgical 
ion Year. Economical, too, since each volume is used for only one-quarter of the year and 
ee therefore lasts four times as long as the one-volume Daily Missal. Each volume contains 
fect the Ordinary of the Mass, all the changeable parts of the Season; informative notes and 
up a condensed history of the lives of many Saints. If you want a convenient, economical 
oe Missal for your students and one that is superior for teaching the Mass, look no further 
1 to than this four-volume Edition of the SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL. You'll find 

it measures up to the highest standards and will give complete satisfaction. 
{AS, 
5.C 
THE MOST COMPLETE LARGE EDITION 

R This 2000-page Edition has everything; it’s your complete Mass Book. For educators and 
a students who want a Missal containing not only everything pertaining to the Mass, but 
-one Vespers, Compline and valuable instructional material, this Edition can’t be equalled. 
) Just to mention a few features this Edition contains all the supplementary Masses for 
a different counties and dioceses; preceding each Church Season are valuable doctrinal, 
. : historical and liturgical notes complete with maps and illustrations; English and Latin 
and text throughout its 2,096 pages. 
type- 
— Write today for your Free Illustrated Brochure No. 50CM giving detailed 
ht. prices and descriptions of all the fine editions of the SAINT ANDREW 

erent DAILY MISSAL. 
| Order from your favorite Church Goods Dealer, Book Store or 

the The E. M. Lohmann Company 

again Church Goods — Religious Articles — Books — Manufacturers of Fine Vestments 


413-415-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





OF GOD and NEIGHBOR 
A Librarian’s Choice of 1952 Books 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Director of Libraries, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


N common with other members of 

the academic world, the writer has 
often been guilty of saying that too many books are 
published. Perhaps there are, but some reflection shows 
that the democratic process, coupled with our tradition 
of universal education, necessarily demands constant 
revaluations of our traditions and of the facts of our 
contemporary life. Emerson once wrote that each gener- 
ation must write its own books, not so much for the use 
of that particular generation but rather for that of the 
succeeding generation, 

These annual lists reflect the truth of that statement. 
The subjects basically are old; the authors are often 
new, reflecting their views of contemporary facts and 
building their new syntheses upon the older traditions. 
The teacher, the parent and the citizen must not only 
keep abreast with that portion of the graphic record 
that pertains to each one’s work but must also use his 
leisure to read and reflect on the relation of the chang- 
ing scene to timeless truths; each must keep God and 
neighbor in mind. Further thought along these lines 
will be provoked by a reading of Pieper’s Leisure, the 
Basis of Culture. 


MAINLY ON ADULT LEVEL 


The titles in the various sections which follow have 
been chosen to appeal largely to adult readers unless 
otherwise designated, Some recreational material has 
been included, especially in the fiction section but, in 
general, the works are selected to inform and to be 
intellectually stimulating. This year, of particular in- 
terest to the writer as he chose the titles, there is a very 
large representation of worthwhile titles, on this semi- 
popular level, emanating from the university presses 
of which eleven are represented, namely, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Ford- 
ham, Louisiana, Loyola, Minnesota, Notre Dame, Ox- 
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ford and the University of Pennsylvania. This is a clear 
indication that universities are disseminating on a broad 
scale the fruits of the research for which they were estab- 
lished. 

The previous compilation emphasized the value of 
consulting reading lists for older titles of importance. 
Three outstanding ones appeared in 1952 or early 1953. 

The Catholic Booklist 1953 appeared late in January 
1953 and includes many specialized titles of late 1951 
and the first nine months of 1952 which are not re- 
peated here. The Booklist is edited for the Catholic 
Library Association by Sister Stella Maris, O.P., and 
is available from St. Catharine Junior College, St. 
Catharine, Ky., at 75¢. It recommends titles both for 
adults, adolescents and children. 


REVISED H. S. SUPPLEMENT; AND CHARACTER 
FORMATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 


At the high school level, there appeared in 1952 
complete new cumulation of the Catholic Supplemeni 
to the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries ; this 
is the seventh edition. This publication, too, is cot- 
nected with the Catholic Library Association; the 
editor is Dr. Helen L. Butler of Marywood College’ 
Department of Library Science ; the publisher, who wil 
furnish service rates on application, is the H. W. Wilso 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 

Finally, there is a third edition (revised and enlarged 
of Clara Kircher’s Character Formation Through Books 
—a Bibliography (Catholic University of Americ 
$1.50). This new edition lists 387 titles divided ac 
cording to five age levels from primary grades throug! 
high school. One of its basic features is the Charactet 
Index, “made from concepts found in the books as they 
were read and analyzed”; examples are: Adoption 
Appreciation of Others, Bravery, Brothers-Sistets 
Cleanliness, Sex Conduct, Self-Reliance, etc. Definitely 
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a volume for the family library shelf as well as for the 
teacher ! 

Again the writer acknowledges his debt to the semi- 
monthly review Best Sellers which provides such 
prompt, full and impartial accounts of new books, both 


Catholic and general. Other publications of great help 


have been America, Books on Trial, The Sign and the 


United States Quarterly Book Review. As a reference 
tool the Catholic Periodical Index has often referred to 
reviews that could not easily be located elsewhere. 


Annotated List of Selected Books 


Education 


Bryan, Alice Isabel. The Public Librarian. 
Columbia University. 474p. $6. 

This final volume in the report of the 
public library inquiry series will interest 
teachers both because librarians are their 
colleagues in the education field and be- 
cause this volume points up the new 
trends in library education and the possi- 
bilities that exist in the field. 


Deferrari, Roy J. (Editor). The Curricu- 
lum of the Catholic College (Integra- 
tion and Concentration). Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 236p. $3.25. 

“The proceedings of the workshop on the 
curriculum of the Catholic college, con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of 
America from June 12-22, 1951.” Papers 
on general problems of the curriculum, 
programs of concentration, role of read- 
ing lists and coordinating seminars, the 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Highest Recommendation from 
Catholic and Public School 
and Library Authorities 


Sturdy rolling book 
table at moderate 
extra cost makes one 
set available for two 
or more classrooms. 


program of the lower division in colleges, 
and the place of various subjects, such 
as religion, philosophy, social sciences, 
history, modern languages, music, art and 
physical sciences, in the curriculum. 


Havemann, Ernest and West, Patricia S. 
They Went to College. Harcourt, Brace. 
277p. $4. 

A study of the effect of a college educa- 
tion on 9,064 graduates, male and female, 
chosen from 1,037 American colleges of 
graduation classes from 1900 to 1947; 
conducted under the auspices of Time 
Magazine. 


Hollis, Ernest V. and Taylor, Alice L. 
Social Work Education in the U. S. 
Columbia University. 422p. $5.50. 

Of chief interest to administrators of 
social work schools and to students who 
are looking forward to a vocation in the 
field of social service. 
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Janet, Sister M. (Editor). The Christian 
Foundation Program in the Catholic 
Secondary School. Catholic University 
of America. 177p. $1.75. 

Proceedings of the Catholic University of 
America’s workshop in secondary educa- 
tion, June 12-22, 1951. After a discussion 
of the foundation of the program and of 
“Christian Practicality,” papers are de- 
voted to applications in social studies, 
English, science, education, arts and 
crafts, music, mathematics, health and 
physical education, and languages. 


Knoepfie, Rudolph J. (Editor). Prac- 
tice: A Pool of Teaching Experience. 
Loyola University. 358p. $2.50. 

“This ingenious volume... consists of 245 
snappy, summary presentations of teach- 
ing techniques which about 175 Jesuit 
high school teachers have found success- 
ful in their own classroom practice. .. . 
Three-fifths of the pedagogical sugges- 
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Compton’s is recognized as a must in the school library. Letters from thousands 
of teachers also prove that a set of Compton’s reaches its peak of value when 
used right in the classroom. A “classroom Compton’s” (with section of Fact- 
Index at back of each volume) stands ready to answer quickly the thousand- 
and-one daily questions that should be answered when and where they arise. 


Continuously revised to keep in step with ever-growing school and library 
needs. 1144 pages added since 1948—an expansion of more than two full 
volumes. The most modern, most up to date, greatest value in the reference field. 


Give them Compton’s and you give them the best 





Write for prices and easy terms. F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
Jf 
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tions deal with the teaching of English, 
public speaking and the classical lan- 
guages—Latin and Greek. The remainder 
deal with religion, the social 
(mostly 







sciences 









history), the physical sciences 
and with general classroom procedures” 
(America, Dec. 20, 1952, pp. 337-8). 







O’Brien, John A. (Editor). Sex-Character 
Education. Macmillan. 212p. $2.75. 

A symposium from fourteen contributors 

that may be helpful to teachers and par- 

ents but which must be used with care. 


















Trager, Helen G. and Yarrow, Marian R. 
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Holy is the Christian Teacher's Role 
... For 50 years, the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association has cham- 
pioned the cause of Catholic teachers 
and their exalted office. 

In publishing the School and Con- 
fraternity MESSENGERS and the quality 
picture-story magazine, TREASURE 
Cuest, Pflaum editorial policies have 
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GOOD Citizens 






They Learn What They Live; Preju- 
dice in Young Children. Harper. 392p. 
$4.50. 


A significant study in intercultural educa- 
tion, analyzing the attitudes of children, 
parents and teachers in matters of race 
and religion and suggesting “What the 
School Can Do” to ameliorate the situa- 
tion, 


Van Zeller, Hubert. Willingly to School. 
Sheed and Ward. 258p. $3.25. 


For those who would learn the differences 
between American and English educa- 
tion at the lower levels, this account of 
the author’s experiences at Downside will 
interest and amuse. 






















been geared closely to the central ob- 
jective of all Christian educators— 
“Training Good Citizens for God and 
Country” ... The publisher’s con- 
stant aim has been directed toward 
the production of classroom periodi- 
cals designed to help Catholic teachers 
in the achievement of this divinely 
inspired goal. 


At the NCEA Convention, visit our exhibit in Booths F20-F22-F24 
GEO. A. PFLAUM, PUBLISHER, INC., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Vining, Elizabeth G. Windows for the 
Crown Prince. Lippincott. 320p. $4, 

From the fall of 1946 to 1950 this Quaker 
teacher was a tutor to the crown prince of 
Japan and other members of the royal 
family in English and, incidentally, jn 
the ways of the West. Will give insight 
into Japanese life and customs. 


Wells, Harrington. Secondary Science 

Education. McGraw-Hill. 350p. $4.25, 

A book for graduate students and jp. 

service teachers, since it assumes a broad 

general education and considerable tech. 

nical preparation has already been com. 
pleted. 


Religion 


Bessieres, Albert. Wife, Mother and Mys 
tic. Newman, 256p. $2.75. 
Suffering in expiation of the worldly sins 
of others is the keynote of this life of 
Blessed Anna Maria Taigi. Of special 


value to social workers. 


Bonniwell, William R. Vargaret of Me. 
tola. Kenedy. 177p. $2.50. 

{ recently discovered manuscript tells 
the life of this girl, beatified in 1609, 
Originally considered as a monstronsity, 
she was walled in a cell; later, she be 
came a beggar, then a religious of the 
Third Order of St. Dominie. 


Brodrick, James. St. Francis 
Wicklow (Pelligrini). 548p. $5. 
Another of his superlative biographies, 
this time of the early Jesuit and missioner 
to the Indies. 


Xavier, 


Bruno de Jesus Marie, Father. Satan. 
Sheed and Ward. 506p. $5.50. 

Thirty-one learned essays, based on 

Scripture and theology, dealing with the 
devil and demonic possession. 





Calvet, Jean. St. Vincent de Paul. McKay. 
302p. $5. 

This apostle of charity has shown what 

an individual can accomplish. 


Cosgrove, Joseph C. Accent on Laughter. 
McMullen. 102p. $1.50. 
The life story of a modest hero, Father 
Lawrence A Conley, Maryknoll mission- 
ary in South China. 


Curley, Michael J. Venerable John New 
mann, C.Ss.R. Catholic University of 
America, 1952. 547p. $6.50. 

The first modern scholarly account of 
the fourth bishop of Philadelphia; a fine 
chapter in American church history. 


De la Bedoyere, Michael. The Life 0 
Baron von Hiigel. Scribner. 366p. $5. 

Balanced life of a great lay Catholic 
scholar-theologian, greatly influenced by 
Newman. For a time he was associated 
with modernism but eventually severed 
all connections out of his undoubted 
loyalty to the Church. For a deeper under 
standing of England’s modern intellectual 
and religious history. 
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Take a look AT THESE 

FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


3Q volumes 


The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 


... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
% 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. dreds of maps and charts in color, 


extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 

ghter * 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR nunciations, digests of books, plays 
rather THIS YEAR ALONE and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
tesla * 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH betical and topical INDEX — key to 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 more than a quarter of a million facts. 


. Ne- * 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 
‘ity of 
.-. Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities AMERICANA CORPORATION 
unt of and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East Wann 
a fine --.-new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
ry. the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other ; ae 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 


subjects of current interest ... your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Life 
. $5. These are reasons why you'll want to own 


atholie the 1953 Americana? 
ced by 


ociatel We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
uel —those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- 
loubted how in reference material—to write us today. 


— Attractive trade-in allowances available 


to schools, libraries. 


OI ccc cece stipe reap ai 
Address 

Circassians 
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cater April, 1953 
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De la Gorce, Agnes. St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre. Sheed & Ward. 213p. $3. 

Life of an eighteenth century saint, noted 
for his many pilgrimages (and for his 
disregard of personal cleanliness—a form 
ef asceticism), who died of starvation in 
Rome in 1783. Offers several lessons for 
our times. 


Edwards, E. J. Herald of the Word. Mis- 
sion Press. 234p. $2.50. 

The life of the Rev. Arnold Janssen, 

founder of the Society of the Divine Word 


which today has more than 8,000 mis- 
sioners. 


ue Mew 


Ellis, John Tracy. The Life of James Car- 
dinal Gibbons. Bruce. 2 vols., 1,480p. 
$17.50. 


Six years in the writing was this defini- 
tive biography of one of American 
Catholicism’s greatest churchmen and an 
excellent account of church history in the 
U.S. from 1870 to 1920. Well-documented 


and indexed. 


Farrell, Walter and Healy, Martin J. 
My Way of Life. Confraternity of the 
Precious Blood. 630p. $1.35. 


A translation and a re-presentation of 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas in 
a pocket volume. A great achievement in 
editing and in publishing. 





you've been waiting for 


The New Cathedral Basic Reading Program moves into 


grades two and three 


The New Friends and Neighbors 2' 


and 


The New Streets and Roads 3' 


will be ready for fall use. 


This modern reading program now brings new kinds of help 


for second- and third-grade teachers in meeting the needs 


of boys and girls as they are. Methods and materials are 


psychologically right for seven- and eight-year-olds. 


W, look forward to seeing you at the National 


Catholic Educational Association Convention— 
Booths H-35 and H-37. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Catholic Schools Department 
CHICAGO I! ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10 


E. J. Fletcher, Manager 


Gerard, John. The Autobiography of ¢ 
Hunted Priest. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
287p. $3.50. 


A vivid diary, written for the training of 
future missionaries to England, by 4 
Jesuit who himself had suffered and been 
hunted in the sixteenth century persecy. 
tion. February Catholic Book Club choice 


Graham, Aelred. Catholicism and the 
World Today. McKay. 266p. $4. 


In contrast to James O’Neill’s answer tp 
one antagonist, this work analyses various 
contemporary modes of thought, particy. 
larly that of secularism, and demonstrates 
the bases of Catholicism. For the serioys 
reader. 


Guardini, Romano. The Faith and Mod. 
ern Man. Pantheon. 166p. $2.75. 


A profound German thinker presents 
twelve essay-sermons on problems that are 
urgent for our time. 


Hanke, Lewis. Bartolomé de las Casas: 
Bookman-Scholar-Propagandist. U. of 
Pennsylvania. 119p. $3.50. 


An objective revaluation and defense, by 
a noted Protestant scholar, of a Spanish 
Dominican friar often accused of begin- 
ning the “black legend” of Spanish 
cruelty. 


Helle, Jean. Miracles. McKay. 288p. $3.50. 


A commonsense approach to “the authen- 
ticity of modern miracles.” Summarizes 
the criteria for testing the genuiness of 
a miracle, discusses the miracles con- 
nected with the lives of St. John Vianney, 
St. Bernadette, and others. Therese Neu- 
mann is contrasted with Anna Catherine 
Emmerich. One chapter is devoted to 
“Imitators and Fakers of Miracles.” 


Homan, Helen Walker. By Post to the 
Apostles. McKay. 260p. $3. 


A series of light, conversational essays 
summarizing Biblical references and 
medieval literature on the apostles and 
emphasizing their humanity. A reprint o! 
the original edition, long out of print. 


Huber, Raphael (Editor). Our Bishops 
Speak. Bruce. 402p. $6. 


Sub-title: National pastorals and annual 
statements of the hierarchy of the United 
States. Resolutions of episcopal commit 
tees and communications of the admini- 
strative board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1919-1951.—Thi: 
work supplements Guilday’s collection, 
National Pastora's of the American Hier 
archy, 1792-1919. Good for occasional 
reading and as a constant reference book. 


Laveille, August. Life of the Little Flowe 
McMullen. 376p. $4. 


A new edition of the definitive biography: 
the author had access to all relevat! 
source material; the final manuscrip! 
passed a careful reading by the sails 
three sisters. 


Leigh, Margaret. The Fruit in the Seti. 
Sheed and Ward. 128p. $2. 
Autobiography of an English convert 
tellectual who was long attracted by th 
contemplative life before she became § 
Catholic and eventually a Carmelite. 
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Recent Titles of Merit 


af PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND 
wice $ THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Very Rev. Joseph McGlade, S.S.C._-A study of modern edu- 

eators and their theories showing that progressive education, as 
the portrayed by its present devotees, is an empty philosophy with 
seemingly deliberate infidelity to principles of objectivity and the 

scientific method, when Catholic education comes up for dis- 

er to cussion. $3.00 


= PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL ETHICS 


trat By John P. Kenny, O.P.—‘‘This manual differs from other Cath- 
es olic books of a similar nature that have appeared in the past 
prious two years chiefly in its comprehensiveness. . . . The book is a 
lucid application of the principles of moral theology to the 
practice of medicine. It does not duplicate any other book of its 
kind.’”"—The Register $3.25 


No: } ONWARD MR. CASEY, 


esents The Misadventures of a Gentle Man 


fat are By Brassil Fitzgerald —‘‘Humorous and warmhearted. Few read- 
ers will be able to resist the charm of the lovable old man who 
is the hero and the motivating force of these rollicking sketches.” 
—Information $3.00 


WIFE, MOTHER AND MYSTIC 


Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi 


By Albert Bessieres, S.J.—‘‘This is a well written biography and 


se, by one that offers hope that, by following this example and with 
panish God’s grace, there may be many more ‘valiant women’ in whom 
husbands, children and the Church can greatly rejoice.’’—Books 


On Trial $2.75 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PARISH LIFE 


By Abbe G. Michonneau—‘‘In this book the Abbe calls for radical 
realignment of parochial organization and activities. He stresses 
the priest’s part in an intensification of the practical religious 
uthen- life of Catholics and a dy namic missionary impact of priest and 


: people upon non-Catholics.’’—America $2.75 
narizes 


sc | GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 


janney, Vol. |: An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture 
e Neu: Edited by A. Robert and A. Tricot, translated by Edward P. 


herine Arbez, S.S., and Martin R. P. McGuire—‘‘The scholarliness of this 
d work cannot be disputed, but its salient feature is the work of 
ted to translation—it is genuinely American. Readable to the point of 


” fascination, authoritative yet thoroughly interesting, compre- 
hensive yet by no means general, it is remarkably suited to our 
American mentality, and it cannot be too highly recommended 


to the for every priest, seminarian, and Bible-conscious layman.”’— 
The Voice $5.50 

ess f THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE 

. American Catholics in the Twentieth Century 

es wer Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C.—“‘A selection of essays written 

yrint 0! by various experts and presenting the American apostolate dur- 


print. ing the past half century. The effect of such a virile apostolate 
is most stimulating and will electrify even the most passive 
reader.”"—Dominicana $4.25 


Bishops 
’ 

OUR LADY'S FOOL 
annul Father Maximilian Kolbe 
United By Maria Winowska—‘‘A quiet and unpretentious study of mod- 
é “ ern sanctity, written from the life of Father Kolbe, a Polish 
commit Franciscan who was killed in a Nazi concentration camp.” 
admini- —The Catholic Review $3.00 


Catholic 


a THE HOME AND ITS INNER SPIRITUAL LIFE 

“a. A Treatise on the Mental Hygiene of the Home 

es -, By A Carthusian of Miraflores—‘‘A synthesis of religion and 

casiona! psychology emphasizing the mental hygiene viewpoint, this 

se book. volume points up ways and means by which mental hygiene 
practices can be methodically implemented within the home to 
achieve happiness.”—American Catholic Sociological Review 


Flower $3.50 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE 
raph’ B POLITICAL ORDER 


relevatt Edited by Francis J. Powers, C.S.V.—This book “will be wel- 
nuscrip! comed enthusiastically by all Catholic priests who . . . have felt 
> saints the need of having at their finger tips a source book containing 


essential documents dealing with political and civic affairs.” 
~-The American Ecclesiastical Review $3.50 


he Seed. 


Wherever good books are sold 
nvert-in- 
d by the 


‘ret| THE NEWMAN PRESS 


elite, Westminster, Maryland 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Missals and Prayerbooks 
for Catholic Youth 


For Every Day—in English 


THE NEW 
MISSAL FOR 


EVERYDAY 
By 


Rev. F. X. Lasance 





With introduction notes and a book of prayers. 
Proper Masses and various Masses for special de- 
votion. 1344 pages, Size 3!/," x 534", Students ed. 
$3.50; Red edge $5.75; Gold edge $6.75; Amer. 
seal $8.00. 


For Sunday—in English 





ST. MARY 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


Prayers and Heritage 


By the Benedictine Monks 


of St. Mary's Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. 


A Missal for every Sunday and 
Feast Day with the Mass and 
Proper Parts in easy-to-understand 
language 


For Church—the classroom—the home 


The entire Catechism in statement form after each Mass 


Large type easy to read 22 drawings of the Mass 
Strong, cream tint paper 67 drawings of Gospel story 
Printed in red and black 384 pages, size 3" x 5" 


Flexboard, 55c—Kivar Flex., 75c—DeLuxe, $1.50 


A Complete Prayerbook to 
Build Better Catholics 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A book that tells the young man in a friendly and inspiring 
way his duties to himself, his family and his friends. It con- 
tains special Mass prayers and the Ordinary of the Mass in 
Latin and Enolish, the Anthems of the Blessed Virgin and 
Sodality prayers and devotions. 782 pages, size 334"" x 6". 


Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00; leather, $6.50. 


A Complete Prayerbook for 
Teen-age Girls 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


A wise counselor with helpful suggestions that lead to a 
happy marriage or any other chosen state of life. Instructions 
on the love of God and neighbor are practical and persuasive. 
With prayers and devotions of the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin and for the month of May, and the Ordinary of the 
Mass in Latin and English. 680 pages, size 334" x 5!/>". 

Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00; leather, $6.50. 


At Your Bookstore or From 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
Boston 10 @ Chicago 6 @ Cincinnati | @ San Francisco 3 
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THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL * 
For Daily Mass 


by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., $.T.D. 


Complete and up-to-date. Contains 
all the latest Masses plus a selection 
of favorite prayers and devotions. 


THE NEW SUNDAY MISSAL * 


by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, $.M., S.T.D. 


A complete Sunday Missal and 
Prayerbook combined. Features a 
very large selection of prayers and 
devotions. 


a a! a! at a? 
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JESUS, KEEP ME * 


by 
Rev. Robert Power, C.M. 


Instructions, counsels, prayers and de- 
votions for the teen-age girl. An out- 
standing guide to Catholic wornan- 
hood written by a noted author. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
ARE PRAYER BOOKS 


Available at Your 
Local Church Goods Dealer. 


When necessary write to us for 


name of nearest distributor. 


THE REGINA PRESS 
54 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


MEMS 


Religion 


(Cont.) 


Luce, Clare Boothe (Editor). Saints for 
Now. Sheed and Ward. 312p. $3.50. 

A group of modern lay (with two excep- 
tions) writers were asked to write a brief 
life of any saint they would especially 
like to write about, emphasizing that 
saint’s significance for our times. Con- 
tents: Saints, by Clare Boothe Luce. St. 
John, Alfred Noyes. St. Jude, Kathleen 
Norris. St. Helena, Empress, Evelyn 
Waugh. St. Augustine, Rebecca West. St. 
Simeon Stylites, George Lamb. St. Bene- 
dict, Whittaker Chambers. St. Radegund, 
E. I. Watkin. St. Hilda of Whitby, Sister 
M. Madeleva, C.S.C. St. Francis of Assisi, 
Paul Gallico. St. Francis of Assisi, Vin- 
cent Sheean. St. Thomas of Aquin, 
Robert Farren. St. Thomas More, Bar- 
bara Ward. St. Ignatius Loyola, John 
Farrow. St. Francis Xavier, Kate O’Brien. 
St. Pius V, Pope, D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
St. John of the Cross, Kurt F. Reinhardt. 
St. John of the Cross, Thomas Merton. 
St. Francis de Sales, Gerald Heard. The 
Cure of Ars, Bruce Marshall. St. Therese 
of Lisieux, Karl Stern. 


Lynskey, Elizabeth M. The Government 
of the Catholic Church. Kenedy. 102p. 
$2. 

There has long been a need for a concise 
explanation of the Church's organization 
which this work capably fills. 


McColgan, Daniel T. A Century of Char- 
ity. Bruce. 2 vols. $10. 

After two preliminary chapters on St. 
Vincent de Paul and Frederic Ozanam, 
the author summarizes the one hundred 
year history of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in the United States. A basic 
work. 


MeNally, James J. Rock of Truth. Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc. 245p. $3.50. 
Short sermons of two-three pages each 
which follow the liturgical year, plus a 
few special topics as the Catholic press, 
the Bible and the Rosary. 


Magaret, Helene. Giant in the Wilderness. 
Bruce. 200p. $3.50. 
A life, partly fictional, of Father Charles 
Nerinckx, born in the Netherlands, who 
became one of America’s great mission- 
aries, spending his apostolate in’ Ken- 
tucky. 


Masse, Benjamin L. (Editor). The 
Catholic Mind through Fifty Years. 
America. 704p $5. 

The controversial topics of the past half 
century, as they have affected Catholicism, 
are represented in this anthology of essays 
and addresses that have appeared in the 


Catholic Mind. 


Maynard, Theodore. Saints for Our 
Times. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 296p. 
$3.50. 

Through these short lives of eighteen 
saints, who lived from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the present, the author shows the 
possibility of a holy life patterned after 
one of these exemplars. 


Michonneau, Abbe. The Missionary Spirit 
in Parish Life. Newman. 194p. $2.75. 
Although written primarily for parish 
priests, the spirit of charity, love of neigh- 
bor, that animates the work, makes its 
potential appeal to a wider audience. 


Morgan, Thomas B. Faith is a Weapon, 
Putnam. 278p. $3.75. 


A longtime European journalist anq 
observer gives his impressions of the re. 
cent Holy Year and of Europe's post-war 
spiritual renaissance in the midst of com. 
munism. Some reviewers have called his 
views overly optimistic. 


Murphy, Edward F. Yankee Priest. 
Doubleday. 316p. $3.50. 


Lively autobiography of a  Josephite 
priest, author of best-selling novels, friend 
of stage and screen stars, and missioner 
lo Negroes. 


Murphy, Francis. (Editor). 4 Wonument 
to St. Jerome. Sheed and Ward. 295p, 
$4.50. 


A scholarly symposium of nine essays, six 
by Americans and three by Frenchmen 
(in translation) that emphasizes St, 
Jerome's scriptural contribution but also 
delineates his character. 


Murray, Rosalind. The Further Journey. 
McKay. 185p. $2.75. 


Addressed to the serious reader, this is 
an account of the author's twenty years 
as a Catholic and of the applications of 
Christianity to daily life. 


Oesterreicher, John M. Walls are Crumb- 
ling. Devin-Adair. 393p. $5. 


The walls of prejudice between Jews and 
Christians are crumbling as shown in the 
attitudes of seven Jewish philosophers, 
five of whom became Catholic. Contents: 
Bergson. Hussere. Reinach. Scheler. 
Landsberg. Picard. Stein. 


O'Neill, James M. Catholicism and Amer 
ican Freedom. Harper. 278p. $3.50. 


\ point by point refutation of Paul Blan- 
shard’s American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, showing his poor scholarship and 
distortions and providing new facts and 
interpretations on Church-state relation- 
ships, Catholic education, censorship, as 
pects of science, and other controversial 
topics. 


Parente, Pascal P. A City on a Mountan. 
Grail. 148p. $2.50. 
An approved biography of the Italian 
Capuchin, Padre Pio, the first const: 
crated priest ever to bear the marks of 
the stigmata. 


Pope, Hugh. English Versions of the Bible. 
Revised and Amplified by Rev. Sebas 
tian Bullough. Herder. 797p. $10. 

Although primarily for specialists, this 
volume supplies a mine of factual data 
on manuscripts and printed versions of 
our English Bible, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 


Ricciotti, Giuseppe. The Life of Chris. 
Popular edition. Bruce. 402p. $3.90. 

4 readable and authoritative life for the 

general reader: this keeps intact the mail 

narrative with a] its unction and interest. 
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A stirring and memorable new book about the 
Church at work in the lives of men and women today 


The Way to Emmaus 


21 MODERN MEN AND WOMEN, WHO HAD THOUGHT DEEPLY ABOUT 
SPIRITUAL MATTERS, DESCRIBE THEIR CONVERSION TO CATHOLICISM 


Edited by JOHN A, O’BRIEN 






The editor of the best-selling The Road to Damascus now presents 
the absorbing, deeply moving stories of 21 present-day counterparts 
of the two disciples who talked with Christ on Resurrection Day 


and learned the full meaning of the miracles they had witnessed. 






These are the narratives of men and women, Christians and Jews, ministers, students and laymen. 


Their experiences create a richer understanding of the search for spiritual fulfillment. $4.00 
















“A valuable contribution to pastoral theology. P 


—The Sign 


Pyschiatry and 
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THE First PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


UP TO DATE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
COMPREHENSIVE 


Presents Ready 
Answers to 
Thousands of 
Questions Closel y 
Linked With the 


NEW 
TESTAMENT 


PRICE $12.50 


THUMB INDEX $14.00 


Includes the Most Recent Findings of Biblical Research— 
Now in One Handy, Complete Volume 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Robert, A. and Tricot, A. Guide to the 
Bible, Volume One: Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture. Newman. 
530p. $5.50. 

Excellent translation of the Jnitiation 
Biblique; emphasis on English references 
and on English translations has been 
added; for the serious student. 


Shafer, Bruno (Compiler). They Heard 
His Voice. McMullen. 255p. $3. 
Brief autobiographies of converts who 
“belonged to the most varied religious 
and ideological groups.” Contents: Doug- 
las A Hyde (former Communist editor). 
Lord Francis Pakenham (English cabinet 
minister). Adolf Martin Bormann (Hit- 
ler’s godson). Rudolf Maria Hynek (The 
scientist and the Holy Shroud of Turin). 
Clare Sheridan (English author and 
sculptor). Francis Yeh (Chinese journal- 
ist). Bishop Paul Melitijew (From the 
Orthodox Church to Orthodoxy). Maria 
Meyer-Sevenich (Disciple of Marx). 
Chuni Mukerji (Hindu philosopher and 
writer). John Lorne Campbell (Scottish 
nationalist). Martha Bopp-Gloeggler (A 
twofold conversion). Henry S. Lucas 
(Professor of history). Otto Iserland 
(German socialist). Frieda Dierolf (Con- 
cert singer). Alfred Bilmanis (Latvian 
diplomat). Maria Fatima Makopoi Appi 
(District chieftain of Basutoland). Jarl 
Gallen (Finnish army officer). Irma Barsy 
(Hungarian poet and novelist). Paul Van 
kK. Thomson (Ex-Navy chaplain). 


Schauinger, J. Herman. Cathedrals in 
the Wilderness. Bruce 334p. $4. 


The building of the Catholic Church in 
the mid-West is an epic; here is that 
portion dealing with the labors of Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, of Bardstown, Ky., 
from 1810 to 1850. 


Sheed, Frank J. (Editor). The Book of the 
Saviour. Sheed and Ward. 420p. $4. 


An integrated anthology of eight-six arti- 
cles and poems that forms an excellent 
companion volume to The Mary Book. 


Sheen, Fulton J. The World’s First Love. 
McGraw-Hill. 285p. $3.50. 


With his usual freshness, Bishop Sheen 
reviews some of the highlights in the life 
of the Virgin; the style is primarily ad- 
dressed to adults. 


Sih, Paul K. T. From Conjfusius to Christ. 
Sheed and Ward 23l1p. $3. 
The autobiography of another Chinese 
convert who was himself assisted toward 
the Church by Dr. John Wu, author of 
Beyond East and West. 


Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, Sister Edith 
Stein. Sheed and Ward 238p. $3.25. 

Reading the life of St. Teresa of Avila 
brought Edith Stein, remarkable Jewish 
teacher and philosopher, into the Church, 
and then into the Carmelite order from 
which she was taken by the Nazis and 
executed, probably at Auschwitz. 


Thurston, Herbert. The Physical Pheno- 
mena to Mysticism. Regnery. 419p. $6. 
A collection of essays covering such 
phenomena as stigmata, tokens of es- 
pousal, telekineses, human salamanders, 
bodily elongation, incendium amoris, odor 
of sanctity, seeing without eyes, etc. Much 
of his material is from non-Catholic 
sources, 


Timmermans, Felix. The Perfect Joy of 
St. Francis. Farrar, Straus and Young. 
344p. $3.50. 

Engagingly written novelized biography, 
in a fine translation by Raphael Brown, 
of the great St. Francis of Assisi. 


Trese, Leo J. Many are One. Fides. 147p. 
$2. 
Fine, popular exposition of the social 
nature of Catholicism, of Catholics and 
the Mystical Body. 


Walcheren, Peter van der Meer de. The 
White Paradise. McKay. 91p. $2. 
Account of a brief visit to a Carthusian 
menastery in the Swiss Alps; timely be- 
cause of the recent establishment of an 


American foundation in Whitingham, 
Vermont. 


Walsh, James Anthony. 4 WVodern 
Martyr. Adapted by Edward A. 
McGurkin. McMullen, 118p. $1.50. 

The life of Blessed Theophane Venard, 
beheaded for the Faith in the present 
Vietnam area, who ha: been a source of 


New Beautiful Stations of the Cross 


Reproduced from Original Paintings in ten colors ... Imported from Italy 


PIO eNO wg OI 


April, 1953 


Left: Laminated on dry kilned plywood, gold beveled borders. 


Available in natural or walnut colors. 


Size 15 x 19 inches $200.00 Size 10% x 12% inches $125.00 


Right: The same 
beautiful Stations 
of the Cross 
framed under 
glass in *4 inch 
gold molding. 
Overall size 91% x 
11% inches. Price 
$35.00 per set. 


These may be purchased from your 
favorite Church Goods Dealer 
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SHEED & WARD 


thank Dr. Willging for noting no less than 
15 of their books in his article in this 
issue. We believe these just-ready books 
will please him too: 


SOCIETY AND SANITY, by F. J. Sheed 
($3.00), (a companion volume to THE- 
OLOGY AND SANITY) is on Man and 
the principles that should govern him in 
his relations with his kind in Marriage, 
the Family, Society and the State. If this 
isn’t a useful book, we give up. 


JOHANNES OCKEGHEM by Ernst Kre- 
nek ($2.00) is the first book in a series 
edited by John J. Becker, Great Religious 
Composers. Dr. Krenek loves Ockeghem, 
a 15th century composer, and could 
hardly be better qualfied to write about 
him and the music of his time. (Perhaps 
we can end the series with a book on 
Ernst Krenek?) Not a technical book, 
but enjoyable ond informative. 


THE HIDDEN STREAM by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox ($3.00 


ferences given 


s his own choice of con- 

Catholic students at 
Oxford in the !ast few years. He is at 
his very best in talking to these young 
men, to whose elder brothers he was 
chaplain for so long 


g. 


THE SURPRISE < 2 play by G. K. Ches- 
terton ($1.50) written six years before 
his death, but never printed until now. 
It is actable and readable, has an intro- 
duction by Dorothy Sayers, and a wonder- 
fully appropricte title. 


RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS by Don- 
ald Nicholl ($3.50) is no mean achieve- 
ment—an exposition, in readable English, 
of Existentialism, Phenomenology, Logi- 
cal Positivism ond other modern philoso- 
phies, and of the truth each contains 
among its many errors. 


Buy books from a bookstore 


lf you missed, or lost, the Educational 
Supplement we sent out with the TRUM- 
PET a while ago, we'll be glad to send 
you a copy. This, like the TRUMPET 
itself, comes free and postpaid. Just 
send a card to Electa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 


Religion 


(Cont.) 


special inspiration for Bishop Walsh, co- 
founder of the Maryknollers. 


Ward, Leo R. (Editor). The American 
Apostolate: American Catholics in the 
Twentieth Century. Newman. 298p. 
$4.25. 

A symposium on aspects of American 
forms of “Catholic Action,” emphasizing 
social projects, such as labor-manage- 
ment relations, work with the Negroes, 
rural life, family life, CYO, ete. 


Winowska, Maria. Our Lady’s Fool. New- 
man. 173p. $3. 

The story of Father Maximilian Kolbe, 
Franciscan priest and Polish native who 
gave up his life for a fellow prisoner in 
the concentration camp at Auschwitz. 
Early in life, it is said, he had an appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, after which 
he consecrated himself to promoting devo- 
tion to her. 


Woywod, Stanislaus, O.F.M. A Practical 
Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law. Joseph F. Wagner. 2 vols. in 1 
(1738 pages). $12.50. 

An enlarged edition, revised by Rev. 
Callistus Smith, O.F.M., of the most noted 
English commentary that has been stand- 
ard since 1925. “This work blends in an 
easy readable style a clear rendering and 
explanation of each Canon of the Code 
with an account of the origin and his- 
torical evolution of the important juridi- 
cal institutions. The opinions of canonists 
and the authoritative Decrees and Deci- 
sions of the Apostolic See are thoroughly 
digested and inserted after each Canon.” 
Ample bibliographical notes and a 
thorough index make this a superb refer- 
ence tool. 


Yeo, Margaret. The Greatest of the 
Borgias. Bruce. 294p. $3.50. 
\ reprint of a popular biography of St. 
Francis Borgia, third general of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 


Philosophy 


Copleston, Frederick C, Medieval Phi- 
losophy. Philosophical Library. 194p. 


$2.75. 


A concise volume by an outstanding his- 
torian. 


Collins, James. The Existentialists. Reg- 
nery. 268p. $4.50. 
“Despite the fact that The Existentialists 
and The Existential Revolt (by Reinhardt, 
cf. infra) are both moulded in the same 
clay, they do not employ an identical 
method or make an identical approach. 
James Collins gives his handling of the 
existential problem a heavily metaphysi- 
cal emphasis while Kurt F. Reinhardt 
looks rather to the Christian implications 
underlying the existential metaphysic. ... 
It may be stated that Reinhardt makes 
more use of the literary aspects of Existen- 
tialism by his citations from Kafka, Una- 
muno, Camus and Rainer Maria Rilke... .. 


Collins’ work will appeal (and righty 
to the philosopher alone while Reinhard! 
will have something to offer to both 
philosopher and the litterateur” (By 
Sellers, Sept. 1, 1952, pp.114-5). 


Pieper, Josef. Leisure, the Basis of Culty 
Pantheon. 168p. $2.75. 
A much-needed philosophical examin, 
tion of the need of leisure (not idlenes 
in our lives and the way in which diyiy 
worship contributes to culture and wis 
dom. 


Reinhardt, Kurt F. The Existentialist R, 
volt. Bruce. 254p. $3.50. 
See the annotation supra under Collin: 


Sheen, Fulton J. God and Intelligence 
Modern Philosophy. Longmans, 29% 
$3.50. 

Sub-titled: “A Critical Study in the Lig! 
of the Philosophy of St. Thomas.” Int 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. This js ; 
re-issue of an important work original 
published in 1925. 


Steenberghen, Fernand Van. Ontolo; 
Tr. by Rev. Martin J. Flynn. Joseph | 
Wagner. 279p. $4.50. 

A professor of philosophy at the high 
institute at the University of Louva 
presents a sequel to his earlier work « 
epistemology; this account of the Thor 
istic science of being is written as y 
introductory manual and is not intend 
for specialists. Well-indexed. 


DETROIT’S LEADING 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


Stay at the newest, most centrally | 
located hotel in the Motor Cily, 
completely fireproof, 750 outside 
rooms with bath, smart new fur 
nishings, lowest comparable rates, | 
ample parking space—a find for 
the cost-conscious traveler! Dining 
Rooms Air Conditioned. 


The NEW Hotel 

. . 
etroitel 
Woodward at Adelaide 


Convention and Touring Groups lt 
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Psychology and 


Christian Conduct of Life 


Burnite, Alvena. Your Teen-Agers: How 
to Survive Them. Bruce. 167p. $2.95. 


Parents and teachers will find this a sane 
approach from an author who is both 
mother and social worker. 


Center, Stella C. The Art of Book Read- 
ing. Scribner. 208p. $3.50. 

Many people do not enjoy or profit from 
reading because of their inefficient ap- 
proach; this is a practical guide to im- 
provement with many illustrative ex- 
amples. 


Daly, Maureen. FB hat’s Your P. Q. (Per- 
sonality Quotient)? Dodd, Mead. 244p. 
$2.50. 

Light but sound book of advice to teen- 
agers on their social, educational and 
personal problems. 


Frank, John P. Wy Son’s Story. Knopf. 
209p. $3. 
Story of a Jewish couple who placed their 
son, crippled from cortical atrophy, in 
St. Rita’s Hospital, Buffalo, New York; 
of particular interest to parents of handi- 
capped children, 
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manuals, and keys. 


383 Madison Avenue 


Jean Patrice, Sister. Your Family Circle. 
Bruce. 145p. $2.75. 
The problems and the character forma- 
tion of pre-school children are handled 
convincingly. 


Kaehele, Edna. Living with Cancer. Dou- 
bleday. 160p. $2. 
Six years ago a mother of four children 
discovered she had cancer; although not 
cured, she leads an active life today. The 
book is a good case history of emotional 
adjustment to serious illness. 


Killilea, Marie. 
314p. $2.95. 
A true account of parental love applied 
first to the relief of their cerebral palsied 
child and then extended through their 
work in the Cerebral Palsy Association 
to many others throughout the U. S. 


Karen. Prentice-Hall. 


Laurence, John (pseud.). The Single 
& 
Woman. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, with 
Little, Brown. 267p. $3.50. 
Spiritual advice, from a Redemptorist 
priest, to women who are single, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 


Putnam, Peter. “Keep Your Head Up, Mr. 
Putnam.” Harper. 171p. $2.50. 
Another inspirational account of the work 


THE HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 
for high schools 


(1952) by Davis, Burnett, and Gross 
MODERN BIOLOGY 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 
MODERN PHYSICS (1951) by Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks 
MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE (1952) by Brooks and Tracy 11 or 12 


A well-balanced course in chemistry, physics, astronomy, and earth 
science for juniors and seniors not electing chemistry or physics. 


Each textbook on Holt's science list has a complete set of correlating materials: workbook, tests, teacher's 


Holt's Catholic Representative, Leo F. Flatley, hopes you will visit Exhibit Booth D-5 at the 
Fiftieth Annual Convention of the National Catholic Education Association. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


(1951) by Moon, Mann, and Otto 10 
(1950) by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe 


of the Seeing Eye dogs but above all a 
book of encouragement to any who have 
to face unusual difficulties. 


Strecker, Edward A. Basic Psychiatry. 
Random House. 473p. $3.75. 
A simplified approach, coupled with full 
coverage of a field of enlarging signifi- 
cance. 


Tobin, James E. The Happy Crusaders. 
McMullen. 178p. $2.50. 
These selections from thirty Christian 


CAPS «. GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 





RENTAL OR SALE 


6 
Catalog on 


Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLEYASIMON.: 
7 WEST 365T- NEW YORK IB, NY: 


Grade 
9 


Il or 12 
11 or 12 


New York 17, New York 













Psychology, etc. 
(Cont.) 
writers on living a full and happy Chris- 


tian life will provide fine occasional read- 
ing. 


VanderVeldt, James and Odenwald, 
Robert. Psychiatry and Catholicism. 
McGraw-Hill. 433p. $6. 

A Franciscan priest-psychologist and a 
lay psychiatrist cover a controversial sub- 
ject in a scientific and Christian manner. 
For priests, teachers and the mature. 


Contemporary Affairs 


Beach, Edward L. Submarine. Holt. 301p. 
$3.50. 
Geod, first-hand account of our sub- 
marine warfare against Japan in the 


Pacific; somewhat prefane. 


Bolles, Blair. How to Get Rich in Wash- 
ington. Norton. 309p. $3.75 (Also 
available at 25¢ in a Dell edition). 

Taken from reports of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees, this survey re- 
veals the operations of “influence ped- 
dlers” and the ugly pattern of disintegra- 
tion in government. 


Bruckberger, R. L. One Sky to Share. 
Kenedy. 248p. $3. 
The author's diary, describing his ex- 
periences as head chaplain of the French 
resistance group and, in the latter part, 
observations on two years life in the 
United States. 


Budenz, Louis F. The Cry is Peace. Reg- 
nery. 242p. $3.75. 
A further study of communism and its 
relation to the Far Eastern policy of the 
State Department. 


Caldwell, John C. The Korea Story. Reg- 
nery. 180p. $3. 
A first-hand report, from a government 
and military information specialist, of 
the events in Korea from 1945-1950. The 
attitude toward our policy is extremely 
critical. 


Carroll-Abbing, John P. A Chance to 
Live. The Story of the Lost Children 
of the War. Longmans, Green. 216p. 
$3. 

The Irish monsignor who became Italy’s 
Father Flanagan and befriended the 
homeless and helpless orphans of World 
War II, tells his story. 


A new design for learning... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


By 
JOHN R. CLARK 
CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC provides a 
meaningful confidence-building pro- 
gram—a way to success for every 
child. It develops self-reliance in 
thinking with number, competence 
in problem-solving, and speed 
and accuracy in computation. 


HAROLD E. MOSER 
ROLLAND R. SMITH 


The Clark-Junge Number Books 
provide an ideal foundation for 
use with Growth in Arithmetic 
or any modern series: 


Visit Booth B-6 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


LETS COUNT 
NUMBER BOOK 1 
NUMBER BOOK 2 


Accompanying Teacher’s Guides 
give 
teaching. 


detailed 


suggestions for 


Chambers, Whittaker. Witness. Random 
House. 808p. $5.00. 

In the best work of non-fiction of 1959 
the former Communist and _protagonig 
in the Hiss-Chambers case, writes his 
autobiography that analyzes in humay 
terms the conflict between materialisy 
and the life of the spirit. 


De Jaegher, Raymond J. and Kuhn, 
Irene C. The Enemy Within. Double. 
day. 314p. $3.75. 

Twelve years of personal observation jp 
China have supplied Father de Jaegher 
with this account of communist infiltra. 
tion and ultimate domination. 


Dewey, Thomas E. Journey to the Fa 
Pacific. Doubleday. 335p. $4. 

The Governor of New York reports on 
his impressions, chiefly with reference 
to military and political affairs, obtained 
in the course of a six weeks visit in 195] 
to Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indo. 
China, and a few other countries in the 
Far East. 


Douglas, William O. Beyond the High 
Himalayas. Doubleday. 352p. $5. 

A warm and penetrating account of Sv. 
preme Court Douglas’ 1951 travels into 
the Afghanistan country and other parts 
of Central Asia, to which are added some 
recommendations for U. S. foreign pol- 
icy. 


Einaudi, Mario and Goguel, Francis, 
Christian Democracy in Italy and 
France, U. of Notre Dame. 229p. $4. 

Two essays that describe the origin and 
present status of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties; excellent for background 
on current political developments. 


Frank, Anne. Anne Frank: the Diary oj « 
Young Girl. Doubleday. 285p. $3. 

The diary of a teen-age Jewish girl writ- 
ten from her thirteenth birthday to her 
fifteenth; poignant account of adoles 
cence developing within a Nazi-occupied 
country; she later died in a concentre- 
tion camp. 


Gallery, Daniel V. Clear the Decks. Mor 
row. 242p. $3.50. 
Life on a baby flat-top in World War Il, 
written with a masculine appeal but al 
in good taste. 


Gurian, Waldemar. Bolshevism; an In 
troduction to Soviet Communism. U. o 
Notre Dame. 189p. $3.25. 

Good introduction to the essentials of 
communism by a long-time scholar. 


Latourette, Kenneth S. The America 
Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. 
Macmillan. 208p. $3. 

Full-bodied, objective, and most compe 
tent summary and appraisal by the direc 
tor of graduate studies of the department 
of religion of Yale University. “This book 
is enthusiastically recommended to @ 
Americans who want factual informatio 
uncolored by partisan politics about ow 
foreign policy in the Far East.” (Msg: 
Harry Koenig, in Best Sellers). 


Moorehead, Alan. The Traitors. Scribne. 
222p. $3.50. 
True-story thriller of atomic espionage it 
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England involving three prominent scien- 
tists: Allan Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs and 
Bruno Pontecorvo. The problem of se- 
curity, especially as it applies to scien- 
tists, is covered in a full chapter. 
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Mulvey, Timothy J. These Are Your Sons. 
McGraw-Hill. 278p. $3.75. 
\ group of sixteen true stories, addressed 
to the parents of soldiers in Korea, de- 
scribing the sacrifices and the attitudes of 
their sons. 
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Murphy, Francis X. Fighting Admiral. 
Vantage. 214p. $3. 
Inspiring biography of Rear Admiral 
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Tennien, Mark. No Secret is Safe. Farrar, 


Straus and Young. 270p. $3.50. 

An intimate, objective diary of what hap- 
pened to this Maryknoller during two 
years in Red China, most of which was 
spent inea concentration camp during the 
“land reform” program. The focus of 
attention is on communist techniques 
rather than on missionary endeavors. 


Vandenberg, Arthur and Morris, Joe. 
The Private Papers of Senator V anden- 
berg. Houghton, Mifflin. 599p. $5. 

The new unified American position in 
foreign policy in recent years rests largely 
on the late Senator Vandenberg’s personal 
conversion to internationalism. Some of 
his great contributions were to the 1945 
San Francisco UN Conference, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Voorhees, Melvin B. Korean Tales. Simon 
and Schuster. 209p. $3. 
A frankly critical account of the Korean 
war which is also an indoctrination of the 
reader with problems facing American 
soldiers living in a strange land. 





Wilmot, Chester. The Struggle for Eu- 
rope. Harper. 766p. $5. 
The European portion of World War II 


is fully analyzed and documented. He in- 


dicates why political defeat of the Allies 
by the Russians followed the Allied mili- 


FOR FACTS ABOUT OUR WORLD-FAMOUS 





BARNES & NOBLE, 


ained Daniel Judson Callaghan, Jesuit-educated 
195] Irish-American from California who rose 
Indo. through the ranks to command a task 
n the force at Guadalcanal where he died in 
action in Nov. 1942. 
High Oliver, Robert T. Verdict in Korea. Bald 
Eagle Press. 207p. $4. 
Mf Su- The significance of Korea in its relation 
; into to the people and to world peace. 
parts 
some Philbrick, Herbert A. ] Led 3 Lives. Mc- 
n pol. Graw-Hill. 323p. $3.50. 
A first-hand lesson in communistic infil- 
‘ tration tactics by a New England adver- 
—_— tising man who spent nine years as a 
and member of the Communist Party, working 
4H. at counter-espionage with the FBI. tary victory. 
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Over a Million Books in Stock 


Social Sciences 


Appleby, Paul H. Morality and Adminis- 
tration in Democratic Government. 
Louisiana State. 261p. $4. 

Third volume of a trilogy; a thoughtful 
appraisal of the governmental process and 
the differing standards of morality in pri- 
vate business and in government. 


Bailey, Stephen K, and Samuel, Howard 
D. Congress at Work. Holt. 502p. $5. 
Twenty-two case studies, such as “a day 
in a Congressman’s office,” an analysis of 
the TVA Act, a study of lobbies, etc., 
give a vivid impression of the legislative 
process today. 


Botein, Bernard. Trial Judge. Simon and 
Schuster. 337p. $5. 

A judge of long experience discusses such 
aspects of his daily life as jury selection, 
disposition of motions, writing opinions, 
pre-trial conferences, domestic relations, 
etc.; an abundance of illustrative anec- 
dotes, coupled with illuminating com- 
mentary, make this outstanding. 


Castro, Josue de. The Geography of 
Hunger. Little, Brown. 312 p. $4.50. 
Written with narrative skill, this world 
survey of hunger and malnutrition has 
deep social and political significance. The 
author holds that hunger is the cause, 
not the effect, of overpopulation. 





OST O 4 at Booth D-34 


EpucATIONAL Book House 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL THROUGH COLLEGE 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES, EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS, and SCHOLARLY REPRINTS 


. aAZ= 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 






The 1953 Workshop 


at 
The Catholic University of America 


Specialization and review! 
Informal and individual! 


MAY 8-10 
The Minor Seminary Conference: 
Religion and Latin Syllabi 
JUNE 12-23 
The Social Sciences in Catholic 
College Programs 
Integration in the Catholic Secondary 
School 
Philosophy of the Catholic Elementary 
School Curriculum 
Special Education of the Exceptional 
Child 
Music Education 
Art in the Catholic Secondary School 
Art in the Catholic Elementary School 
JUNE 12-20 
Nursing Program in the 
General College 
JUNE 19-21 
Business Education Clinic 
JUNE 29—AUG. 8 
Intergroup Education 


Write NOW for complete information 
on program, staff, credits, fees, accom- 
modations, and applications: 


Social Sciences 


(Cont.) 


Childs, Marquis. The Farmer Takes a 


Hand. Doubleday. 256p. $3.50. 


A fine journalistic review of the social 
and other changes that have resulted in 
rural areas as the result of electrification 
of approximately 90% of all farms today 
in contrast to about 12% in 1935. The 
highly significant results are largely due 
to the efforts of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the National Rural 
Electrification Cooperative Association. 


Day, Dorothy. The Long Loneliness. 


Harper. 288p. $3.50. 


\ convert from communism, the founder 
of the Catholic Worker movement (with 
Peter Maurin), describes her experiences 
in making incarnate the social mission 
of the Gospel in this country. 


Douglas, Paul H. Economy in the National 


Government. U. of Chicago. 277p. $3.75. 


From his long experience as a professor 
of economics and as senator from Illinois, 
the author discusses budget-making and, 
in particular, areas where economies 
might be effected, such as pensions, pub- 
lic works, personnel, general subsidies, 
the postal service and G. I. education. 
For the civic-minded; even the voteless 
citizens of Washington, D. C., will be 


interested. 


Director of Workshops, The Catholic 
University of America 


Fosdick, Raymond B. The Story of the 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Rockefeller Foundation. Harper. 336p. 
$4.50. 


You are Invited to see These Winston 
Publications at the NCEA Convention 


ARITHMETIC 


WINSTON ARITHMETICS 
Grades 1-8 
A well-rounded Arithmetic Program including: 
Workbooks Manuals Professional Book Texts 


Manipulative Devices 


SCIENCE 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 1-6 


A child-centered, not book-centered, Elementary Science Program. 
1 Wonder Why 
Explaining Why 


Seeing Why 
Discovering Why 


Learning Why 
Understanding Why 


INTERPRETING SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 7-9 
Complete Science Program for Junior High Schools. 


Understanding Our Environment Understanding Our World 
Understanding The Universe 


LIBRARY—SUPPLEMENTARY 


Land of the Free Series Winston Pixie Books 


The Winston Booth — 


Mary V. Bourke 
Director, Catholic Education 


Winston Adventure Books 


D-31-33 


The John C. Winston Co. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The contribution made, during the past 
40 years by one of America’s great foun. 
dations, toward the alleviations of physi- 
cal and social ills is presented in a signif- 
cant history. Over 10,000 students and 
research people in almost every branch 
of learning have been aided. 


Fuess, Claude Moore. Joseph B. Eastman, 


Servant of the People. Columbia. 363p, 

$5. 
“A bureaucrat who bore the title as a 
badge of honor, Joseph B. Eastman, 
though not well known to the general pub. 
lic, was an exceptionally able government 
career man specializing in the regulation 
of transportation companies. This excel. 
lent scholarly biography of Eastman is 
also a handy survey of many of the activj- 
ties of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion” (U. S. Quarterly Book Review, 
June, 1952, p.117). 


Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Delin. 


quents in the Making. Harper. 21]4p. 

$3. 
This is a popular summary of the 1950 
statistic-scientific Commonwealth Fund 
research survey: Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency. The objective was to determine 
what led half of one social group to 
crime while the other half became law- 
abiding citizens. 


Graham, George A. Vorality in American 


Politics. Random House. 337p. $3.50. 


The moral problems in American politics, 
particularly in their contemporary condi- 
tion but also viewed in historical context 
are capably analyzed by an outstanding 
political scientist who served recently as 
a consultant to the Douglas sub-committee 
on ethics in government. 


Johnson, Alvin. Pioneer's Progress. Vik- 


ing. 413p. $5. 


The child of a mid-West Danish immi- 
grant family, Johnson became one of the 
leading pioneers and teachers in the 
social sciences, was a founder of the 
New School for Social Research, and an 
organizer of the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. Although an agnostic, 
he shows signs of respect for genuine 
religion, 


La Pira, Giorgio, et al. The Philosophy 


of Communism. Fordham University 
and McMullen. 308p. $5. 


Twenty-three lectures delivered before the 


Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas in 
Rome in 1949 which emphasize the philo- 
sophical background of Communism and 
its pseudo-religious appeal to people. 


Lynn, Rita L. The National Catholic Com- 


munity Service in World War Il. 
Catholic University of America. 290p. 
$3.50. 
An account of the founding of the NCCS, 
its relations to the U.S.O., its mode and 
scope of operations, its termination as 4 
war-service organization and its future. 


Mihanovitch, Clement S., et al. Marriage 


and the Family. Bruce. 502p. $4.25. 


Primarily a sociological survey of family 
life in the U. S. Although a textbook, it 
should have wide appeal both for general 
reading and reference. 
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Moore, Thomas V. The Home and Its 
Inner Spiritual Life, by a Carthusian 
of Miraflores. Newman. 256p. $3.50. 

The author draws on a wealth of psychia- 
tric experience and sociological back- 
ground as well as his deep fund of spir- 
ituality in offering his solutions of family 
problems. . 











Oursler, Will, and Smith, Laurence 
Dwight. Narcotics: America’s Peril. 
Doubleday. 284p. $3.50. 

The recent crime investigations and the 
resultant radio and TV programs have 
spotlighted the growing role of the drug 
trafic in juvenile delinquency. This is a 
journalistic type of world history of the 
use and abuse of narcotics and of the 
treatment of addicts, 














Plus, Raoul. Christ in the Home. Pustet. 
343p. $4. 
{ combination of psychological insight 
and spiritual advice makes this desirable, 
especially for parents. 








Powers, Francis J. Papal Pronouncements 
on the Political Order. Newman. 245p. 
$3.50. 

Excellent anthology of the period from 
Leo XIII to Pius XII on such topics as 
the citizen in the social order, Church 
and state, the international order, etc. 
Each section is preceded by the editor’s 
summary. 
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Rowan, Carl T. South of Freedom. Knopf. 
270p. $3.50. 
Raised as a Southern Negro and educated 
in the North, the author-journalist makes 
an appraisal of the “new South” that 
emphasizes the tenacious hold of tradition 
against thé inroad of cultural change. 


Sibley, Mulford Q., and Jacob, Philip E. 
Conscription of Conscience: The Amer- 
ican State and the Conscientious Ob- 
jector, 1940-1947, Cornell University. 
580p. $6.50. 

“Documented and analytical, this book is 
a history of the treatment of conscientous 
objectors in the U. S. during World War 
Il. ... From whatever point of view the 
reader may choose, this book is a stimu- 
lating, factual study of our treatment of 
conscience in the last war” (U. S. Quar- 
terly Book Review, Dec., 1952, p.401). 


Whyte, William H., Jr. Js Anybody Listen- 
ing? Simon and Schuster. 239p. $3. 

Enlightening appraisal by Fortune Maga- 
zine of the publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns of American big business. Sub- 
titled: “How and why U. S. business 
fumbles when it talks with human 
beings.” 


History 


Allen, Frederick Lewis. The Big Change. 
Harper. 308p. $3.95. 


Entertaining, informative, optimistic but 


by 
HUGH POPE, O.P. 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway 









not very profound account of American 
political, social and cultural history from 
1900 to 1950. 


Czapski, Joseph. The Inhuman Land. 
Sheed and Ward. 301p. $3. 

The inhumanity of the Russians depicted 

against the background of the Katyn 


massacre of Polish officers. 


Dawson, Christopher. [ nderstanding Eu- 
rope. Sheed and Ward. 255p. $3.50. 
The profound changes occurring in 
Europe today will be better understood 
after reading the latest work of this pro- 
found student of history. 


De Voto, Bernard. The Course of Empire. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 647p. $6. 
The period of discovery and exploration 
in North America is covered in rich de- 
tail in this volume of the De Voto trilogy 
which is now complete. 


Fleming, E. McClung. R. R. Bowker, 
Militant Liberal. U. of Oklahoma. 395p. 
$5. 

For those interested in American political 
history, as seen through the activities of 
an independent, a “Mugwump” in the 
best sense. Bowker’s economic, political, 
civic and bibliographical achievements 
should be an inspiration to those who feel 
that the individual is lost in the mass. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE 


Revised and Amplified by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


English Versions of the Bible is the most complete account of the English 
translations and editions of the Bible to be published since Henry Cotton’s 
work appeared a century ago. Here are described the Anglo-Saxon versions, 
the Wycliffite versions, and the series of printed versions that culminated in 
the Authorized Version. Special regard is given to the Revised Version and 
to the Rheims-Douay Version and its subsequent editions and revisions; and 
nowhere else can one find such a detailed account of the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic versions of the last quarter-century. 

This monument of research is a fitting memorial to one whose long life 
was spent in the pursuit of truth and the study of the English Bible. 


797 pages, $10.00 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


History 
A rewarding novel (Cont.) 


for younger readers Halecki, Oscar. Borderlands of Western 
: ° Civilization. Ronald. 503p. $6. 


Although written primarily as a text, the 
And Nora educated general reader will benefit from 
this first thorough survey of the fourteen 
% * countries of East Central Europe whose 
total population exceeds that of the major 

\ aid Yes 
European powers and whose complex his- 

ai ; tory is satisfactorily analyzed herein. 
By SISTER MARY : ; ; 

VIANNEY, S.S.J. Hoover, Herbert C. The Memoirs of Her- 
bert Hoover: The Cabinet and the 
Presidency, 1920-1933. Macmillan. 390 


The lively, eventful and warmly 
, ’ pages. $5. 


human story of a typical Ameri- The second volume of the former presi- 
can high-school girl who felt the dent’s autobiography, this covers the 
call to a religious vocation. period of his service as Secretary of Com- 
From the moment Nora arrived merce and, to a slight degree, that of his 
at her great decision, to the Presidency. Much of this material was 
day she left the convent as a written several decades ago. 

teaching Sister, her | story 1s Hoover, Herbert C. The Memoirs of Her- 
filled with interest. AND NORA bert Hoover: The Great Depression, 
SAID YES is, first of all, a 1929-1941. Macmillan. 503p. $5. 
good story. For its entertain- Although a repetition of his earlier writ- 
ment, inspiration and authentic ings, this last volume in the Hoover auto- 
background it will appeal to all biography emphasizes the “European 
young girls. origin of the great depression” thesis and 
; has some value as a synthesis. 


At your bookstore e $2.00 Previté-Orton, C. W. (Editor). The 


Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. 
cMULLEN BOOKS, INC.| | ea 


Cambridge. 2 vols. $12.50. 


22 Park Place e New York 7 A remarkably well-unified abridgement of 
the original eight volume assemblage of 
monographs. Superb illustrations and out- 


ou are invited to 


Booths E-9, E-Ll 


to see for yourself 
how effectively Silver Burdett’s textbooks are meet- 
ing the needs of today’s pupils in: 
Arithmetic — Spelling 
Reading — Literature 
Geography — History 
Sctence — Music 


The best in learning materials — texts, workbooks, 


teachers’ guides, filmstrips, records. 


Silver Burdett Company 


New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 





line maps and tables will greatly assist 
the general reader. For a discerning re 
view, see that of David Knowles in the 
London Tablet, Oct. 11, 1952. p.289, 


Rosenman, Samuel. Working with Roose. 
velt. Harper. 560p. $6. 
FDR’s leading “ghost-writer” provides , 
picture of the late President from 1999 
to his death. 


Sievers, Harry J. Benjamin Harrison: 
Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865. Regnery, 
331p. $5. ; 

A Jesuit scholar presents the first par 
of a two volume biography of the 23r) 
President of the U. S. 


Tansill, Charles Callan. Back Door 
War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy. 
1933-1941. Regnery. 652p. $6.50. 

A partisan (anti-Roosevelt) presentation 
of foreign policy in the pre-World War |] 
days, yet valuable for its summation oj 
documents and stimulating for its pro. 
vocative writing. 


Thomas, Benjamin. Abraham Lincoln, 
Knopf. 548p. $5.75. 
Considered as the finest biography of the 
year, this one volume account of the 
Great Emancipator summarizes decades 
of research. 


Wayman, Dorothy G. David I. Walsh, 
Citizen Patriot. Bruce. 366p. $5. 
Popular biography of the Senator, 
orphaned at twelve who began work a 
a newsboy, worked through college and 
law school and, as a Congressman, 
pioneered in social legislation. 


Webb, Walter P. The Great Frontier, 
Houghton, Mifflin. 434p. $5. 
Provocative expansion of Turner’s frontier 
thesis; the author is interested in th 
place of the frontier in world history, 
Probably will appeal more to the student 
than the general reader. 


Science and 
Technology 


Carson, Rachel L. Under the Sea-Wini 
Oxford. 314p. $3.50. 

A reissue of a book on bird and fish lit 

that will serve as a fine introduction | 


nature lore. By the author of The Se 
Around Us. 


Chapin, Henry, and Smith, F. 6. ¥. 
The Ocean River. Scribner. 325p. $3. 

A popular summary of our knowledg. 
scientific and historical, of the Gw 
Stream and its influence on mankind. 


Jonez, Hinton D. My Fight to Congque 
Multiple Scelerosis. Messner. 2} 
$3.50. 

A human interest story of a doctor's ft 
year treatment and study of fifteen hut 
dred patients, victim of a mystery I. 
The part played by the Sisters of © 
Francis at Joseph’s Hospital, Tacom 
Washington, is emphasized. 
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Koppers. Wilhelm. Primitive Man and 
His World Picture. Sheed and Ward. 
264p. $3.50. 

A leading anthropologist disputes the 
thesis that religion evolved from poly- 
theism in primitive man to monotheism 
in advanced civilizations. Rather special- 
ized. 


Storck, John, and Teague, Walter D. 
Flour for Man’s Bread. History of 
Milling. U. of Minaesota. 382p. $7.50. 











A combination history of technological 
advance and of social influences, this 
should interest any reader who wants to 
know how bread has been made through 
the ages. Excellently illustrated. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. /nsects. The 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1952. 780p. 
$2.50. 
Teachers of science will be particularly 
eager to have this semi-popular exposi- 
tion, through the medium of 110 articles, 
on entomology; wonderfully illustrated 
and popularly priced. 


Literature and the Arts 


Behrman, S. N. Duveen. Random House. 
392p. $3.50. 
Popular, anecdotal biography of a famous 
art collector, an “entrepreneur,” who 
helped in the development of many mu- 
seum and private collections. 


Brady, Charles A. Wings over Patmos. 
Monastine Press. 119p. $2.50. 
A fine collections of thirty-six poems in a 
small volume of distinctive design. 


Breig, Joseph A. The Devil You Say. 
Bruce. 127p. $2.50. 
A pleasant American variation of Screw- 


SPELLING AND WORD STUDY SERIES 
Warp’s Review-Workbooks 


Strictly speaking, spelling is the hearing, pro- 
nouncing, seeing, repeating letter after letter, 
and writing of words. But if we know only that 
about words, can we truthfully say we under- 
stand them? Indeed No! So why not encourage 
the children in your classes to have a complete 
knowledge of the words they read and use. The 
Spelling Series of Review-Workbooks will help 


you. 


“Following Word Trails"—Grade 5 
“Guideposts Along Word Highways"—Grade 6 
“Exploring Word Land"—Grade 7 
“Adventures in the World of Words'—Grade 8 


Write for Free Catalogue 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN 
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tape Letters, focused on such things as 






TV, bus rides for parochial school chil- 
dren, etc. 


Breig, Joseph A. My Pants When I Die. 


McMullen. 159p. $2.25. 
Twenty-six essays of an outstanding 
Catholic journalist, emphasizing the prob- 
lems of family life. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The Confident Years. 


Dutton. 627p. $6. 

The final volume in the latest great his- 
tory of American literature entitled 
Makers and Finders covers the years 
1885-1915. The work is _ interesting 
though somewhat subjective and not 





for English 























INTEGRATED 







ern Civilization. 


NEBRASKA 








THE PROBLEMS 
OF AESTHETICS 


By Eliseo Vivas, Northwestern, 
and Murray Krieger, Univ. of 
Minn. A book containing selec- 
tions on the philosophy of art 
which are grouped under the 
basic problems of aesthetics. 
Avail. April prob. 
656 pp. $6.00 


READING FOR 


UNDERSTANDING 


By Maurice B. McNamee, St. 
Louis Univ. Pretested in sever- 
al Catholic schools, this book 
has proved highly successful in 
imparting to the student an in- 
tegrated body of knowledge. 

495 pp. $3.50 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


By Joseph A. Rogers, St. Louis 
Univ. A collection of drills and 
exercise materials that point 
out the core elements of West- 


237 pp. $2.00 


quite up to the standards of earlier 
volumes. 


Bruckberger, R. L. The Golden Goat. 


Pantheon. 63p. $2. 
A parable of a worthy rich man and an 
unworthy poor man and a golden goat. 
Good for young or old; the illustrations 
show great originality. 


Burke, Redmond A. What is the Index? 


Bruce. 129p. $2.75. 

Popular exposition of the procedures of 
Catholic censorship and of the condem- 
nation of published books. Several years 
of graduate study preceded the writing 
of the book which solves many problems 
raised by the lay reader. Special treat- 
ment of the “Great Books” program. 


Cronin, Archibald J. Adventures in Two 


Worlds. McGraw-Hill. 33lp. $4. 

A novelist’s fascinating autobiography 
of his career as a doctor and as an author, 
of his material success and of gradual 


realization of the need for the faith of 
his childhood. 


De Mille, Agnes. Dance to the Piper. Lit- 


tle, Brown. 342p. $3.50. 
Appreciation of the training undergone 
by a ballet dancer and of the larger part 
now taken by ballet in musical comedies 
will come from reading this appealing 
autobiography. 


Dragonette, Jessica. Faith is a Song. Mc- 


Kay. 322p. $3.75. 
Sub-title: The odyssey of an American 


















and Psychology 









INTRODUCTORY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By Alexander A. Schneiders, 
Univ. of Detroit. Oriented 
around the concepts of person- 
ality and adjustment, this brief 
but comprehensive book gives 
an over-all view of the field of 
psychology from a Catholic 
viewpoint. 













461 pp. $4.00 


WORKBOOK IN 
INTRODUCTORY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By Alexander A. Schneiders, 
Univ. of Detroit. Provides 
true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, and definition ex- 
ercises and special projects. 
80 pp. $1.25 








RINEHART & CO. 


232 madison ave. 
new york 16, n. y. 































































LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


cordially invites you to examine 
the finest in elementary English 


textbooks, the newly revised 


“Voyages 


in 


English” 


with comprehensive — teacher’s 
manuals for each book and Exer- 
cises in English, a series of de- 
tailed workbooks, to accompany 


the textbooks. 


Visit Booths E-10, E-12 during the 
N. C. E. A. convention, Atlantic 
City, April 7 to 10. 





Literature and the Arts 


(Cont.) 


artist. Personal recollections by one of 
the first singers to master microphone 
techniques; her estimated audience was 
once 66,000,000. The nuns who educated 
her were the first to encourage a profes- 
sional career. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Great Books: 
Panacea or What? Published for the 
Author by the Bruce Publishing Co. 
116p. $2.75. 

An effective critique of the great books 
program of adult education, by the Presi- 
dent of Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee. 
He presents suggestions for improving 
the program, such as providing for more 
thorough discussion of American history. 


Green, Martyn. Here’s a How-de-do. Nor- 
ton. 283p. $3.75. 
The former comedian with the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company provides an amus- 
ing survey of his career. 


Greene, Graham. The Lost Childhood and 
Other Essays. Viking. 191p. $3.50. 
Critical essays, chiefly book reviews, that 


are a better key to Greene’s thought than 
his novels. 


Hatzfeld, Helmut. Literature Through Art. 
Oxford. 247p. $7.50. 

Primarily addressed to the advanced stu- 
dent of literature and art, this original 
work explores the connection between 
two imaginative forms and provides a 
new key to interpretation of great works 
of literature. 


Hunter, J. A. Hunter. Harper. 263p. $3.50. 
A professional African big game hunter 
recounts his exploits in a fashion that will 
appeal to those who love real-life adven- 
ture. 


Kelly, Blanche Mary. The Voice of the 
Irish. Sheed and Ward. 340p. $4.25. 
A work that may become the classic his- 
tory of Irish literature. Not the least 
among its contributions is that of placing 
some of the modern writers such as Yeats 
and A. E. in better perspective by not 
regarding them as typical of Irish genius. 
By the author of The Well of English. 


Kennedy, John S. Pleased to Meet You. 
McMullen. 15lp. $2.50. 
A series of short sermons and character 
studies which may have their greatest 
appeal as refectory reading. 


Little, Arthur. Christ Unconquered. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 232p. $4.50. 
Epic poem in blank verse of Christ’s 
Passion and Death. 


Matthiessen, F. O. The Responsibilities of 
the Critic. Oxford. 282p. $5. 
A selection of fifty critical pieces, made 
by John Rackliffe, that demonstrate the 
maturity of a leading critic of American 
and English literature. 


Mutschmann, Heinrich and Wenters- 
dorf, Karl. Shakespeare and Catholi- 
cism. Sheed and Ward. 446p. $6. 


A re-examination of the thesis that the 
Bard was a Catholic. 


O'Donnell, Donat. Maria Cross. Oxford, 
267p. $5. 
Penetrating analysis of the distinctiye 
qualities to be found in eight Catholic 
writers: Mauriac, Bernanos, Waugh, 
Greene, Bloy, Peguy, Claudel, ang 
O’Faolain. Appeal for the mature. 


Papini, Giovanni. Michaelangelo, His Lij. 
and His Era. Dutton. 532p. $10. 
Although criticized for inadequate pre. 
sentation of the “era” and for fragmen. 
tation into chapters that average about 
three pages, yet Papini infuses his own 
love for the artist into his writing so tha 
the general reader will appreciate “The 
Titan’s” contribution. The illustrations 
are taken from the motion picture. 


Saroyan, William. The Bicycle Rider in 
Beverly Hills. Scribner. 178p. $3. 
Autobiography of the Armenian-American 
writer noted for his optimistic and roman. 
tic outlook, as in The Human Comedy, 


Thornton, Francis B. Alexander Pope: 
Catholic Poet. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
312p. $4.75. 

Revaluation of a poet often presented in 
black tones. 


Ward, Maisie. Return to Chesterton. Sheed 
and Ward. 336p. $4.50. 
A fine supplement to her earlier life of 
the great Catholic apologist. 


Weiser, Francis X. The Christmas Book. 
Harcourt, Brace. 188p. $3. 
A collection of essays depicting the his 
tory of Christmas, particularly as reflected 
in the customs of foreign lands. 


Fiction 


Buckmaster, Henrietta. Bread from 
Heaven. Random House. 309p. $3. 
The fear and the sympathy that two refv- 
gee children bring into a New England 
community point up the problem of the 
displaced person in our times. 


Burress, John. Little Mule. Vanguard. 
314p. $3. 

A human interest novel of the trials of 
Missouri back-country family in which 
the mother is widowed; “Little Mule” is 
the little boy and central figure. For thos 
who enjoyed Ralph Moody’s Little 
Britches or Man of the Family. 


Calitri, Charles. Rickey. Scribner. 216p. 
$2.75. ; 
Suspenseful account of the unraveling 0 
causes behind a crime of a fifteen yea 
old boy. Depicts the harm of impropt 
sex instruction, For adults. 


Cosgrove, John. Cedar of Lebanon. Me 
Mullen. 490p. $3.50. 
This “first” novel from the pen of a sixty 
seven year old author is an interestils 
though not original, story of Longints 
the soldier who pierced the side of Chris 
on the Cross. 
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Fiction 


(Cont.) 


Davidson, Louis and Doherty, Eddie. 


Captain Marooner. Crowell. 368p. 
$3.95. 
Good character portrayal is outstanding 
in this story of American whaling in the 
early 1800s; recommended for general 
reading. 


De Wohl, Louis. The Golden Thread. 
Lippincott. 254p. $3. 

This account of St. Ignatius Loyola and 

the early days of the Jesuits is another 


competent historical novel by the author 
of The Restless Flame (on St. Augustine) 
and The Quiet Light (St. Thomas). 


Fitzgerald, Brassil. Onward Mr. Casey. 


The Misadventures of a Gentle Man. 
Newman. 249p. $3. 
Thirteen episodic tales of Irish humor, 
many reprinted from The Sign. 


Frank, Pat. Hold Back the Night. Lippin- 


cott. 210p. $3. 
Brings home the harrowing experiences 
of soldiers, Marines in this case, as they 
fought in the Korean war in 1950. 


Frison-Roche, Roger. The Lost Trail of 
the Sahara. Prentice-Hall. 262p. $2.95. 
Suspense and an unusual background of 
desert customs are combined in a superior 
story. 


Gallico, Paul. Trial by Terror. Knopf. 
299p. $3.00. 
Realistic account of a reporter who 
crossed the border into Hungary, was cap- 
tured, accused of spying, and tortured. 


Cuareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo and 
His Flock. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 250p. 
$3.00. 

Thirty-six more short episodes about “the 
burly pastor and the surly mayor” of a 
little town in Italy. A good sequel to The 
Little World of Don Camillo. 


Hemingway, Ernest. The Old Man and 
the Sea. Scribner. 140p. $3.00. 
A lean and moving little epic of an old 
man’s fight against nature. Although the 
sharks wrest the marlin from Santiago, he 
still achieves a moral victory. 


Horgan, Paul. The Devil in the Desert. 
Longmans. 63p. $1.50. 
Artistic and symbolic tale of the strug- 
gles of an old French missioner in New 
Mexico who is felled by a snake (symbol 
of evil) with whom he debates as he dies. 
April, 1952 Catholic Book Club selection. 


Kay, Teresa. A Crown for Ashes. Bruce. 
321p. $3.95. 
The persecution of Hungary’s innocent 
people by the Nazis and Communists pro- 
vides the background for a love story 
between the noble Marianna and a Jewish 
musician disguised as a priest. 


lea, Tom. The Wonderful Country. Little, 
Brown. 387p. $3.75. 
A work for adults, treating of American 
development in the Texas-Mexican area 
of the post-Civil War period, with a Texas 
(Continued on page 431) 
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TO BETTER SEATING BY Arlington 


School administrators have long recognized the vital 
effect of posture upon the future health of growing boys 
and girls. Tremendous contributions have been made to 
the study and defeat of this challenging problem. 


Arlington Seating Company, too, has long directed its 
efforts to the design of school seating equipment that 
helps children of all age groups to achieve proper posture. 
For school seating that considers the health of the student 
—and, in addition, provides durable, visually attractive 
equipment—remember Arlington. 


Be sure to write for a copy of Bulletin No. 105—fully 
illustrating today’s modern Arlington seating equipment 
... for all student needs from kindergarten to university. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Evaluation of Educational Religious Films 


(Continued) 


By SISTER MARY CHARLOTTE KAVANAUGH, 0O.S.B. 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana 


Detailed Evaluations of Films 


(4B) THE DISCIPLES AT EMMAUS* 

The scenes of Christ’s Crucifixion and of His Res- 
surection are very impressive and instructive. In this 
narration, one learns of the plotting of the Jews against 
Christ. Cleophas’ loyalty to Jesus causes him to suffer 
a great financial loss at the temple. Zealous for the cause 
of Christ, Cleophas endeavors to win for Him an earthly 
kingdom but he meets with failure. Three days after 
the Crucifixion, Cleophas and Joel are on their way to 
Emmaus. Their hearts are heavy and they sadly recall 
the tragic events of Christ’s life and death. The scenes 
portraying Christ’s presence unknown to them follow. 
These are most effective and impressive. The picture is 
climaxed with Christ’s manifestation to them and their 
joyful reaction. 

The different types of character as found in Cleophas 
and Joseph of Aramathea are well portrayed. For the 
enrichment of historical background, the description of 
the temple and the high priests is very good. 

Various subplots or episodes are woven into this pic- 
ture, whereas the major theme is at times vague ; hence, 
the general plot of the story is difficult to follow. Because 
of this difficulty, the teacher should give the students 
the gist of the story as portrayed in the film to make it 
more meaningful. According to St. Luke, Christ re- 
vealed Himself to the disciples of Emmaus in the break- 
ing of Bread, the Eucharist, and not by the disclosure 
of the wounds in His Hands as projected in the film. 
This film would be most practical for pupils of grade 
eight. Average rating assigned—4. 


(5B) FAITH OF JAIRUS 

This film presents two miracles that Jesus performed 
as a reward for great faith. First, the healing of the 
sick woman is presented. The story reaches its climax 
with life being restored to Deborah, the daughter of 
Jairus. It gives a clear insight into Christ’s loving kind- 
ness to the poor, the sick and to those in need. It re- 
veals His condescension, His graciousness and considera- 
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tion of others, as well as His infinite patience. Christ 
is very well portrayed in this picture. His dynamic per- 
sonality cannot but deeply impress children for the good 
and instil in them a greater love for Christ. 

Deborah’s thoughtfulness toward the sick woman and 
her love and respect for her parents, which are por- 
trayed in the first part of the film, will make respect and 
obedience to elders more attractive to children. The uni- 
fied presentation of scenes and events is very good, Im- 
portant points are stressed and a general knowledge 
of the cultural and historical background are given. 
Throughout, the picture is reverent and free from senti- 
mentality. In technicolor this film would be even more 
attractive. 

Grades four, through eight would benefit most from 
this presentation. Average rating assigned—S. 


(6B) THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

This educational film brings to the minds of its audi- 
ence Christ’s great lesson of charity, the “love of neigh- 
bor.” The Samaritan, Jemuel, with his wife and son 
went to live in Jerusalem. Due to racial prejudices he 
found it difficult to make financial gains. Unjustly at 
cused of dishonesty by Lamech, a biased Jewish mer- 
chant, Jemuel was tortured. A few days later, while 
enroute to Jericho, Jemuel found Lamech seriously 
wounded by bandits along the roadside. He recognized 
his accuser; and not without struggle, he overcame the 
bitterness in his heart, and saved Lamech’s life. 

In general, this film presents the bible story very 
accurately. The idea and praiseworthiness of helping even 
those who wrong one is well expressed. Some minor 
details are added, such as, the ingeniousness of Lamech's 
young son in finding the jewel which Jemuel had bees 
accused of stealing. Again in describing the reward of 
the Good Samaritan the story goes beyond our Lord's 
narrative; however the lesson of the parable is not 
weakened. 


*The numerals preceding the titles of the individual films aft 
the same as those used to identify the film titles on the chaftt 
“Evaluation and Rating of Films,’ which is found on pagé 
350 ff. in the March, 1953 issue of THe CatHoitic EDUCATOR 
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P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Essential Books for Every School 


Catholic Faith 
A Catechism, Books 1, 2, 3 


Superior in its field for 4 important reasons: 


Authoritative: Based on the definitive Vatican revision | 


of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, adapted into Eng- 
lish by the Catholic University of America. 


Teachability: A \ucid, dynamic presentation that students 
absorb more readily than any other system, with striking 
pedagogical advantages. 

Teaching Aids: Three teacher manuals—Catholic Faith 
Explained—explain the method and spirit of the program, 
develop each topic page by page, give answers and correct 
presentation procedure. 

Durability: Sturdy, durable, beautiful books made to last 
more than one term—saving money and trouble for student 
and teacher. 

Book I: 110 pages, 30¢; Book II: 234 pages, 45¢ 
Book III: 367 pages, 75¢ 
TEACHER MANUALS: Book I: $1.00 net; 
Book II: $1.25 net; Book III: $1.50 net. 


MARGARET OF METOLA 


By WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. With drawings by 
SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, O.P. The inspiring 
story of a Dominican Tertiary of the 14th century, whose 
history has long been hidden. The unforgettable story of this 
“saintly outcast” is projected against the violent and richly 
colored background of life in Renaissance Italy. $2.50 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY, Ph.D. Introduction by JOHN 
J. MENG, Ph.D. Foreword by GEORGE N. SHUSTER, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President, Hunter College. “A clear, competent 
and objective description of the government of the Catholic 
Church by one highly qualified by background and experience 


for the task.” —The Torch. $2.00 
SAINTS WESTWARD 


By DONALD ATTWATER. With 10 illustrations by SISTER 
MARY OF THE COMPASSION, O.P. An informative, in- 
spiring collection of informal biographical portraits of some 
of the colorful and heroic men and women who made Chris- 
tianity possible in the Western hemisphere, by an outstand- 
ing hagiographer. Prob. $2.50 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 


By ABBE ROGER POELMAN. Highly successful in Europe, 
this first English translation of an immediately useful “how 
to” book will appeal to teachers of religion in schools, to 
Confraternity classes, to study clubs—the book that every 
Catholic should have beside his Bible. Prob. $1.50 


See the KENEDY Exhibit at booth D-37, N.C.E.A. Convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J., April 7-10. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street e@ New York 8, N. Y. 








The film definitely influences attitudes and is excellent, 
not only for its teaching of the Bible, but also for instilling 
missionary zeal and the brotherhood of man. It aids the 
child to a greater understanding of the true love of neigh. 
bor and of the connotation of the term “neighbor,” which 
is often confused in the minds of smaller children. Tech. 
nically the film is well produced. Color would add to 
the artistry of the film; however the black and white 
pictures are clear and attractive. 

Even very young children could gain much from view. 
ing this picture. The upper grammar grade pupils should 
profit much. Average rating assigned—4. 


(7B) HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC 

This educational film gives a demonstration of faith 
and is in keeping with the Gospel narrative as related 
by St. Mark (2, 1-12). Darius, a popular and wealthy 
young man, sacrificed all that the world had to offer 
in order to seek Christ. As a result of an accident he 
became a paralytic which increased his desire to see 
Jesus. Aided by loyal friends, he gains an audience with 
the Master in a unique way. Jesus cures him as a reward 
for his ardent love and great faith. 

A bit of romance is entwined in the narrative which 
makes it all the more realistic. These added details are 
an aid in sustaining interest; furthermore, they serve 
to impress the lesson of confidence in our Lord as well 
as to instil a true sense of values, The undaunted spirit of 
Darius is worthy of imitation. 

This picture inspires Christ-like charity to all, both 
young and old, as practiced by Darius. His love for 
Jesus and his resignation to God’s will in time of afflie- 
tion helps the student to a better understanding of these 
virtues. The film, also, helps to impart the lesson that 
peace and happiness are found in the soul truly seeking 
Christ and that one’s true friends are those who aid 
one to come closer to Christ. 

The impression gleaned in general from this picture 
is correct and reverent. Its major purpose is to present 
concepts and to influence attitudes. 

This film will be of particular interest to pupils of 
grades seven and eight. Average rating assigned—4. 


(8B) JOHN THE BAPTIST 

This film is made up of two parts. The first part gives 
the biblical account of John’s preaching and the baptism 
of Jesus as related to St. Matthew’s Gospel (3, 1-17). 
The second part deals with John’s death as found ia 
Matthew 14, 1-14. The picture vividly portrays the 
person and the character of this man of God. His tower 
ing strength, his indescribable courage in the face d 
danger despite mental and spiritual anguish, all for the 
sake of an ideal serve as an inspiration to the youth of 
today. The crime of Herod is in no way diminished. 
The diabolic scheming of Herodias and the baseness of 
Salome give one a greater hatred of sin. The plot brings 
to the minds of children that virtue is not always rt 
warded in this life, but that the concomitant spiritual 
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Changeable Letter 
Announcement Boards 


SUITABLE FOR MENUS, 
DIRECTORY 
ae DIRECTORIES, BULLETINS, 


etc. 


Frames in wood or metal. 


Also cork bulletin boards. 


Write for catalog featuring many 
styles and sizes. 


37 EAST 12™ STREET 
ML NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BULLETIN COMPANY 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Catholic Textbook Division 


announces the forthcoming publication 
on August 1, 1953, of 


SCIENCE AND LIVING 
In Today’s World 


written especially for eighth grade general 
science courses by 


SISTER MARY RAPHAEL, S.S.J. 
and SISTER MONICA MARIE, S.S.J. 
of Mount St. Joseph’s Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Based, by arrangement, on the study plan of the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the New York State Council of 
Catholic School Superintendents. The New York courses 
of study in science take their origin from Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Catholic Textbook Division 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





values are all the more worthwhile for eternity, as jy 
the case of St. John. 

This film will aid to facilitate teaching. It will prove 
most helpful in influencing attitudes. It may be used as 
a vocational picture or to inspire missionary zeal as wel] 
as to acquaint students with this bible narrative. 

The presentation is clear and meaningful. The film 
is sufficiently complete so as not to be misleading. This 
visual aid will have a special appeal to the students of 
grades six, seven and eight. Average rating assigned—4, 


(9B) MARY MAGDALENE 


This film presents Mary Magdalene as a young lady 
of great wealth and the mother of an attractive daughter 
of about five years. Due to a financial crisis, Mary and 
the little girl are forced to live in dire poverty. One day 
the girl is lost in a crowd of people and she finds her 
way to Jesus. Mary goes in search of her daughter, 
and thereupon, not only finds the child but meets Jesus 
for the first time. The story is climaxed with the scene 
of Simon’s banquet during which Mary enters and 
washes the feet of Jesus. It is then that Jesus addresses 
to her the words, never to be forgotten, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 

The fictional story affords great interest and attention, 
Christ is well portrayed. His love for children, His kind- 
ness to sinners, His willingness to forgive are most im- 
pressive. The picture aids in the understanding in the 
social life of the people at that period. However, the 
plot is somewhat misleading and does not assure correct 
interpretation. Mary Magdalene’s motive which led her 
to Christ is differently portrayed in the film than 
related in the Gospel. Her repentance has the air of 
superficiality. Sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils 
probably would benefit most from viewing this picture. 
Average rating assigned—2-+. 


(10B) MIRACLE OF THE BLIND BEGGAR 


The fact that Faith is a free gift of God, which cannot 
be fully merited by man, is a concept not so easily 
grasped by the Catholic who has never known what itis 
to be without the great gifts of faith. This film, would 
make the teaching of this concept much easier. By re 
producing the Gospel story quite accurately, not only in 
sound but also in scene and action, the film makes spect 
tors realize the intimate connection between obedience 
and faith. It is his unquestioning obedience which brings 
the beggar, not only physical sight, which he has never 
known before, but also the faith in Christ, which he 
never before even longed for. 


A good teacher will use the opportunity provided by § 


this film, to teach a lesson of trust in the divine plan; 
namely, that while it is true that there is a reason for 
everything, the true reason for some things cannot bk 
found in this world, e.g., the beggar’s blindness. To teach 
any of these concepts, or simply to present a minor but 
meaningful incident in the life of Christ in a most vivid 
way, this film is highly recommended, 
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Seventh and eighth grade students will find this film 
most interesting. Average rating assigned—4. 







(11B) THE NOBLEMAN’S SON 


This film vividly portrays the dramatic Gospel story 
of the miraculous cure of the nobleman’s son. In the 
household of the nobleman was Milo, a Christian slave, 
who was betrayed and sentenced to stripes and hard 
labor. Through the earnest pleading of the nobleman’s 
son, who tenderly loved his ederly teacher, Milo’s pun- 
ish was mitigated. Later, the little boy became seriously 
il and Milo dared to plead that the nobleman seek the 
aid of Jesus for the boy’s recovery. After the Gods had 






, failed, the nobleman in desperation went in search of 
ind Jesus. With St. Peter’s aid he found the Master and saw 
day Him cure a person possessed by the devil. He was 
hie assured that Jesus would answer his request. Jesus re- 





warded his faith. Through the miraculous cure of his 
son, both he and his household were converted. 

The content of the film is accurate, truthful and mean- 
ingful with reference to history, morals and doctrine. It 
isan aid that interprets concepts and influences correct 
attitudes. It inspires reverence and a sense of loyalty on 
the part of children. 

Technically, the film is artistic and attractive. Its pres- 
entation of content facilitates good teaching in an excel- 
lent way. It brings out the beauty of a strong faith. It 
depicts the greatness of the divine power over the power 
of Satan. If Christ Himself were presented in this film 
as in other Loyola films, it would be more effective for 
children, Pupils of grades six, seven and eight will profit 
much by this film. Average rating assigned—4. 


ter, 
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(12B) THE PRODIGAL SON © 

This picture is a true reproduction of the parable as 
told by Jesus, which symbolizes His forgiveness of re- 
pentant sinners. It clearly depicts the ambitious and 
adventurous youth and the bitterness and jealousy of his 
dder brother. From this picture, pupils can readily glean 
the futility of pleasure and vice and the distress and 
unhappiness which accompanies such living, The loving 
kindness of the father and his readiness to forgive his 
wayward and ungrateful son will aid the student to a 
greater understanding of God’s infinite love and mercy. 
twill help him to gain a better knowledge of what is 
meant by an act of perfect contrition. He will also come 
‘0a deeper appreciation of the Sacrament of Penance. 
The pictorial composition of this film is very good. 
The presentation is free from distracting elements. The 
‘ontent is so organized as to challenge the interest and 
iitention of the child. The pictures are clear and the 
ecting is well done. This film will have a particular appeal 
eighth grade pupils. Average rating assigned—3. 
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13) PROPHECY OF AMOS 
The chief teaching value of the film lies in its apt and 
tactive presentation of an Old Testament story, which 
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To help your classes 
to better understanding... 


“ Democracy 
Series 


° a new educationa ~ y 


AGAIN in the history of 
audio-visual education 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has made 
another high level con- 
tribution in film produc- 
tion—six significant and 
educationally superior 
releases in the single 
subject area of social 
studies—the DEMOC- 
RACY SERIES. In this 
group of films, students 
will be helped to a better 
comprehension of the 
forces that have shaped 
our position in the world 
today. This series of EBF 
releases is another proof 
of leadership and confi- 
dence in the future of edu- 
cational motion pictures! 


CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 
612 POLITICAL PARTIES—black 


and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


PRESSURE GROUPS —black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


627 CENTRALIZATION & DE- 
CENTRALIZATION— black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85. 


616 SOCIAL REVOLUTION — 
black and white, 20 minutes, 
two reels, $85. 

PRESSURE GROUPS 613 NATIONALISM — black and 
‘ white, 20 minutes, two reels, 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 go a. $85. 
‘J 
* 2 ~ 617 WORLD BALANCE 

Ask for related films such as ws > OF POWER— black 

325 DEMOCRACY (8/W, $50) and white, 20 min- 

326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) utes, two reels, 

353 PUBLIC OPINION (B/W, $50) 
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e for big 

Moore Gym Suits i: 

little girls 
Now, elementary girls can join their high school 
and college sisters in the fun of wearing colorful, 
flattering Moore Gym Suits. All girls love the smart 
good looks and comfortable fit of these sunny, 
Sanforized Moore suits. They're sturdily con- 
structed to give years of wear...and appro- 
priately priced within a school girl's 
budget. See all the exciting Moore Gym - 
Suits illustrated in the new, full- 
color booklet, yours free 
on request. Or send 
for sample suits. 
Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. } 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Cailf. 


also makers of Caps and Gowns ¢ Choral Gowns 


MAYLINE 


The Mayline 
School Line 
Tops the Field 


This Drafting and Art 
Table is one of many 
fine school products. 


SINGLE WORK BENCH 


A proud addition 
to any wood shop. 
Thick, hard Maple 
top, solid Oak base 
— natural finish, 
rapid acting vise. 
Also available as a 
double work bench. 


All products sold directly to schools. 


Fm 


Engineering Manufacturing Co. AUN 


603 No. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


MAYLINE 





is scarcely treated at all, much less treated well in any 
other religious teaching aids, The film makes the Ojj 
Testament days real and living, hence understandable 
and meaningful. The vocation of the prophet, and th 
great graces which the prophets brought to the peopl 


i relaying to them the messages of God are clearh 


shown as this story unfolds on the screen. 

The facts that children play an important role in th 
story, and that the great evil against which Amos js 
preaching is the homelessness of the poor, make the 
story one which will appeal to the minds of the pupils 
The content is so organized as to challenge their intereg 
and attention. 

Since this film treats a bible story which is not wel 
known even by adult Catholics, it would be very useful 
also for adult instruction groups. The film certainly con- 
tains much to hold the attention and to give instruction 
to groups of almost any age, especially of those on the 
upper elementary level. Average rating assigned—3, 


(14-16B) ST. PAUL SERIES 

The St. Paul Series of films consists of three films 
namely, that of St. Stephen, Martyr, Paul on the Road 
to Damascus, and the Early Life of St. Paul. Three more 
films are being prepared to complete this series. 

The film, St. Stephen, Martyr, presents the life ani 
death of the first Christian martyr. Stephen is amon; 
the first seven deacons confirmed in the apostolic college 
The ceremonies, so well portrayed, are most impressive 
as well as instructive. Stephen fulfills this office by giving 
material assistance to those in need. His zeal carries him 
into the field of teaching and preaching Christ to others 
It is in this capacity that he is discovered by the enemie: 
of the early church. Saul of Tarsus, a fanatic persecutor 
is baffled by the great faith of Stephen. The picture comes 
to a dramatic close in the stoning of Stephen in which 
his fortitude and his dying prayer of love penetrate the 
heart of Saul. 

Paul on the Road to Damascus is a sequel of the film 
discussed above. This is a presentation of the conversio: 
of Saul of Tarsus, who becomes the great St. Paul. I 
clearly shows the strong determination of Saul ruth: 
lessly to destroy the followers of Christ. The scene 0 
Christ’s manifestation to Saul which wrought his cor 
version of heart is very effective. His response to divit' 
grace, his strong will to spend himself for Christ neve’ 
counting the cost, and his acceptance of hardships in the 
spirit of true humility, cannot but make a lasting impres 
sion on the hearts and the minds of the pupils, Anan 
teaches the lesson of trust in God and that of forgiveness 
The scene depicting the restoration of Paul’s sight is mos 
effective. 

The third of this series, Early Life of St. Paul, por 
trays Paul’s trials in an effort to gain the confidence @ 
the Christians. Paul’s sincere determination to leat 
about Jesus, and his docility towards his teachers serv 
as valuable lessons for the students. Paul fails in his fits 
attempts at teaching and he turns to God by making! 
three year preparation of prayer and penance. On bi 
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return to public life, he is suspected by the synagogue. 





Oli] The picture reaches its climax when Paul finally escapes 
able 
the 
ple 
arly 


from Jerusalem by being lowered over the wall in a 
basket by his Christian friends. 

These three films are most artistic and very attractive. 
They hold the interest and attention of the pupils, espe- 
cially those of the upper elementary grades. The main 
characters are well portrayed. Pupils will learn the 
heroism of the followers of Christ; God bestows His 
srace in proportion to the cross He asks his friends to 
bear. The above are unforgettable pictures for impres- 
sionable young minds, They instil a love and reverence 
for the Apostle and for the saints of the early Church. 

The St. Paul Series would serve best for showing to 
upper grammar grade pupils. Average rating assigned—4, 
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(17B) THE RICH YOUNG MAN 


This is a vocational film which portrays the rich young 































~3, man of whom St. Mark speaks in his Gospel. The imag- 
inary story portrays the ambition of two rich young men 
vying with each other to increase their powers and pos- 
‘Ims: § Sessions. One of them earnestly desires perfection. Christ 
Roai extends to him the invitation to “go to sell whatever 
u . 
more § thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
‘| treasures in heaven: and come follow Me.” The two 
» ani & forces within his soul, namely the desire for perfection 
“ae and the allurement of the world, constitute a dramatic 
lege episode which leads to the climax of the story, The 
essive details in this picture bring to the mind of children, 
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. es, right now is the time to select your Coronet films for next 
imprer year’s classes! Preview these newest releases now ... to evaluate 
Anafil' for possible purchase. Remember, there’s no obligation. except 
e 
jvenes 'ansportation charges. 
C15 MO" NEW TITLES in Coronet’s “Background for Reading and 
xpression” series include: 
ul, por One Rainy Day Zoo Animals Of Our Storybooks 
Jence (ff The Ugly Duckling What The Frost Does 
art 
to le ‘ff OTHER NEW RELEASES: 
rs serve 
+ firs The Golden Rule: A Lesson For Mind Your Manners! 
his hs Beginners Who Are The People Of America? 
naking 4 Ancient Mesopotamia Understanding The Dollar 
On big ‘\itrature Appreciation: How To —_Rest That Builds Good Health 
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ALL STEEL 
FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet com- 
pact 6 drawer cabinet holds 
up to 336 filmstrip cans each 
in its own compartment... 
each individually indexed. 
Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for de- 
sired division widths. MF-3— 
Compact 3 Crawer filmstrip 
cabinet holds 165—112” film- 
strip cans. 


For complete film equipment: 


Film Cabinets ® Projection Tables 
Rewinds ®@ Splicers 
Editing Aids © Reels — Cans 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Nownade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











But these are only a few of the 487 superior Coronet teaching films 
now available to all grade levels in the following subject areas: 


Art and Music 


Physical Education 


Business and Economics Mathematics 

Heaith and Safety Reading and Language 
Guidance Development 

Home Economics Science 

Literature Social Studies 


Each and every Coronet film is fully described in Coronet’s new 
1953-1954 Catalogue . . . along with complete information on how 
easy and inexpensive it is to preview, purchase or rent the Coronet 
films of your choice. If you don’t have your free copy, just write to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. CE-453, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


A 


Torch of Truth for These Challenging Times... . 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


by Major Lucian J. Ciletti 


A unique, stirring story of ONE idea rising from the 
dying ashes of Cassino and the trying days of World 
War II, a dedicated veteran who dared ALL for God 
and country, and 153 young Americans bravely speak- 
ing out on bettering tomorrow's world. Other unusu- 
ally interesting features including selected quotations, 
historical material, and a Memorial Day address to 
inspire every God-fearing, liberty-loving American. 


Acclaimed by 15 outstanding national reviewers, 
including THE NEW YORK TIMES, THE NEW 


YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE, CUMULATIVE 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST (Sept. 1952), OUR 
SUNDAY VISITOR (Feb. 8, 1953), AMERICA, 
and THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Coverage also in 
NEA JOURNAL and SOCIAL STUDIES. Especially 


recommended for social studies, libraries, teachers. 


Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round the world 
in 46 languages in effort to pierce Iron Curtain. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—5 to 25 copies 


of regular $3.75 edition (beautifully clothbound, 
well-printed, fully illustrated), $3.10 per copy. Addi- 
tional reduction on larger orders. Single copy, $3.25. 
Order directly from: 


BETTER THE WORLD PRESS, Washington, Pa. 








NUMBERS AT WORK 
by Patton and Young 


Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the 
ground up — not a revision! Sound in method, 
appealing and challenging to pupils, and beautiful 
with glowing color. Based on leading courses of 
study (including diocesan syllabi and Guiding 
Growth for Christian Social Living) and the best 
of recent research. To see these books is to want 
to use them. To use them is to want to keep them, 
for they do the job! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building 
Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago Dallas 





most effectively, the temptations which often accompany 
a religious vocation. 

The presentation stimulates vocational thought ang 
encourages further study of the subject. The interpreta. 
tion of the story is somewhat different from the tragj- 
tional Catholic idea of it. This film depicts the rich young 
man reforming his life, giving up his greedy ways and 
selfish ambitions but not completely breaking away from 
his family, fortune, and household to follow Christ ip 
the most perfect way. 

The plot, generally speaking, is not very clear. With 
a brief explanation on the part of the teacher previous 
to the showing of the film, the theme should be easily 
understood. Pupils of grade eight will benefit most by 
this film. Average rating assigned—3. 


(18B) THE STORY OF QUEEN ESTHER 

This picture contains a true narrative of Queen 
Esther as written in the Old Testament. The beauty 
of Esther’s strong character, which is so well portrayed, 
inspires the greatest admiration. This story in which 
virtue overcomes vice will not soon be forgotten by 
the students, Esther’s faith in God, her loyalty to her 
race and her humility as shown in this film will bea 
powerful means of encouraging the practice of thes 
virtues in the lives of the pupils. 





Haman, the Prime Minister, is overcome with greed 
for power and with the desire to destroy the Jewish 
race. On Esther’s discovery of this fact, she earnestly 





NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


TRUE MEASURES OF PROGRESS AND APTITUDE 


| 
The National Aptitude Tests give a vivid picture of 
probable success in academic and technical courses 
and for those who wish to enter business or skilled 
trades. These tests cover grades 7-12 and College. 
There is no involved technical language and the re- 
sults are easily interpreted. 


The National Achievement Tests have high reliability 
and validity. They are trustworthy measures of pupil 
achievement and are easy to administer, easy to score 
and easy to interpret. 


Specimen Set Elementary Tests ........... 
Specimen Set High School Tests 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests .............. 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 
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seeks aid from God in prayer and fasting. She risks 
her life for her people and with God’s help she triumphs 
over Haman. 

From Haman, the children will learn that vice can 
easily become an obsession. Not only does it destroy 
the soul, but it can destroy the body as well. From 
Esther they will learn something of the great power of 
prayer and penance so necessary today. 

In general, the content in this film is accurate and 
the presentation is excellent. The characters and the 
setting will greatly enrich the cultural and historical 
background of the students. The film is sufficiently com- 
plete so as not to be misleading. Concepts presented 
are such as will long be remembered, in particular, by 
the upper grade pupils. Average rating assigned—S. 


(19B) STORY OF ZACCHEUS 


This picture gives children an appreciation for Jesus’ 
great interest and love for souls as shown in the case 
of Zaccheus, a wealthy and disliked tax collector. This 
film portrays the change of heart in one converted by 
grace to a new life in Christ. Zaccheus gives up his 
much loved career and makes restitution by distributing 
his goods to those whom he has wronged. Zaccheus’ 
ambition and his curiosity afford some amusing inci- 
dents. 

This film conveys a knowledge of the position of tax 
collectors at that time, also the manner of dress and the 
mode of living. The pictures are clear and ihe sound 
and synchronization are good. 

The plot is not very well defined. If Zaccheus were 
portrayed as a man of short stature it would be more 
in harmony with the description given in St, Luke’s 
Gospel; however, this is a minor detail. This film is 
most suitable for grades seven and eight. Average rating 
assigned—3. 


(20B) THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


This film brings to life the parable of our Lord as 
related in St. Matthew’s Gospel. The virtues of justice 
and charity are clearly shown in the person of the king, 
while the vices of injustice and hypocracy are vividly 
portrayed in the character of Hiram, the unmerciful 





THE ROSARY 


AND MY VOCATION 
REV. N. E. WALSH 


A series of 45 meditations on the Rosary — me 


tional, timely, practical, scriptural. The author shows 
how, from a meditation on the Rosary, the ordinary 
questions regarding a vocation to the Priesthood and 
Religious Life can be answered. 

For priests, sisters, seminarians, high school students, 
prospective vocations. Used in Retreats, days of re- 
collection, for private devotions. 


15¢ each; 50 for $6; 100 for $10.00 


Write to: 
Box 270, Payette, Idaho 
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These single-pupil tables embody major advances 
in design that help make teaching and learning 
easier. Adaptable to any desired classroom group- 
ing. The sturdy twin oval-shaped standards tend 
to reduce excessive movement and scraping of 
chairs. Plywood tops are bonded with hot-press 
urea-resin, and durably lacquered. Sanitary, one- 
piece steel book-boxes. Full-length pencil tray in- 
side. Inkwell is optional. Heights: 21, 23 25, 27, 29 
inches. 
Envoy Chair No. 368 affords real comfort, 
with deep-curved back rails—the lower one 
self-adjusting to fit each occupant. 
Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17 inches. 


NO. 328 WITH 
“TEN-TWENTY” 
BOOK-BOX 


The exclusive 
“Ten-Twenty” top 
(20% x 24 inches) 
is quickly, easily 
positioned at 20° 
slope for reading, 
writing and drawing; 
or conventional 10° 
slope—also level 
position for 
manipulative tasks, 
group discussions, 


NO. 324 WITH LIFTING LID => 
This popular table, with non-slam friction- 
controlled lifting lid usable in level position, 
or at 10° slope. Top is 18 x 23% inches. 


<< NEW! NO. 329 WITH OPEN BOX 
Overhung, 18 x 24 inch top permits placing 
several tables tightly together for an over- 
all large flat work surface. Open-front, one- 
piece steel book-box is 16 x 21% inches, 
4 inches deep. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Bodiform provides the utmost in 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Available with 
or without safety folding tablet-arm. 


Visit our exhibit at the NCEA CONVENTION 
Booth G2-4, Atlantic City, April 7-10 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principat Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, 
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Second By fehatelilel Me Selahasihatels 


Date: August 3-5, 1953 (Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday) 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general chairmanship 
of The Reverend Pius Barth, 0.F.M., Ph.D., Department of Education, 
Graduate School, De Paul University, Chicago. 


Theme: The Practical Approach to A-V Aids 


Practical and concrete are two adjectives that served 
as beacons for both your CAVE exploratory com- 
mittee and the program committee which it set up 
under the direction of the Reverend Michael F. 
Mullen, C.M., to organize a varied three-day program 
for the 2nd annual convention of Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators. 

Father Mullen, chairman, Department of Religion, 
Teachers College, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was assisted by Mr. Michael V. Ference, Sec- 


retary of the Exploratory Committee; Mr. Jack Mc. 
Kay of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana; and 
Mr. Clement J. Wagner, publisher of THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR. 

Your program committee has developed as prac- 
tical and concrete and as varied a program as could 
be desired by the hundreds of educators who last 
year benefited by the exposition of the theory and 
principles which underly the application of audio- 
visual methods in Catholic education. 


Program Centers on Demonstrations and Panels 


The program for the 2nd annual CAVE conven- 
tion is almost entirely devoted to sessions of classroom 
demonstrations in specific subject matter and to panel 
discussions. Experienced teachers will conduct class 
demonstration lessons in a variety of subjects on the 
primary, intermediate and secondary levels. 


The demonstration lessons will run concurrently 
and will be repeated for each level with different 
demonstrators. This will allow teachers to witness 
demonstrations of subjects on their own level, yet 
have time to visit the many excellent exhibits. 

The concerns of supervisors and administrators 
have not been overlooked by the program committee. 
Several panel discussions of direct appeal to them are 
scheduled. These educators may also sit in on one 
or another of the demonstration lessons to analyze 
the procedures of experienced teachers as they show 


how to derive maximum values from the use of audio- 
visual materials in specific units of a given subject 


Entire Afternoon to Religion 


Fully aware that the teaching of religion is the 
major interest of all Catholic educators, the commit 
tee has scheduled an entire afternoon to audio-visual 
panels and classroom demonstrations on all levels of 
instruction in religion. Each meeting is limited t 
one hour, including discussions. 


All Catholic educators are invited to attend the 2nd 
National CAVE convention. For room reservations, 
please write directly to Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Fuller details about the program, panelists, and 
teacher demonstrators follow in the May issue of 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
Me deel dice] Me Ala l-Xo Me dele l cel 
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grvant. The king is most generous to Hiram, confers 
honors upon him, and places his greatest trust and con- 
fdence in him. He betrays the King’s trust by partici- 
pating in a business deal which ends in disaster only 
to find himself indebted to the king for a vast sum.°The 
king has compassion on him, however, and forgives 
him the debt. Hiram, in turn, visits an extremely poor 
jellow servant, who owes him a small sum of money, 
and demands immediate payment or imprisonment. 
The sincerity of this poor man and his love for his 
iamily are very impressive. The climax is reached when 
the king discovers the duplicity of Hiram; and Hiram 
receives a just sentence for his cruelty. 


The instruction on the Commandments, as coming 
from the Master, Himself will greatly impress the 


pupils. Some of the effects of lying and deception are 
depicted very well. Much can be stressed in a religion 
dass concerning the scene of the servant pleading for 
the forgiveness from the king, especially, the serious- 
ness of swearing falsely. The scene of the unmerciful 
servant demanding his money is a source of wonderful 
material instruction—“Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Technically, the film is very 
good. It is fine for pupils of grades five, six, seven and 
eight. Average rating assigned—S. 


(21B) FISHERS OF MEN 


The subject matter contained in this film portrays 
Christ calling the apostles, It presents the simple life 
and everyday hardships of the apostles at the time 
Jesus was choosing them. The miracles recorded in 
this film are narrated by Peter and Andrew. They are 
accurately told with much excitement and wonder. One 
merit of the film is that the character of Jesus does not 
appear in the film. The expression of the apostles’ faces 
isvery good as they talk about their contacts with Jesus. 

The content is reliable and adapted to courses in 
rdigion for seventh and eight grade pupils. In general, 
the impressions are clear and reverent. This sound 
flm proves helpful as a supplement to the teaching of 
bible history or to the fostering of missionary zeal. It 
has more value as a vocational guide than as a teaching 
device. It may also be used for review, to give details 
or to influence attitudes. The commentary fits the pic- 
tures ; however, the student’s attention is not specifically 
directed to the important points. Average rating as- 
signed—3. 


(22B) PRINCE OF PEACE 


The Prince of Peace sound film presents the birth of 
Christ and events centered on the Nativity. 


The most impressive part is that of the angels sing- 
ing “Gloria in Excelsis” and announcing the birth of 
the Saviour to the Shepherds. The portrayal of Mary 
and the Angel for the scene of the Annunciation does 
tot make a favorable impression. Mary’s general ap- 
pearance and her whole personality is not that of the 
Blessed Mother as idealized by the Catholic. The se- 
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/ 2 oleading Talis ‘a 


e HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS: Lola M. Thompson 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book 1 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book 2 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Book 3 
Teachers’ Manual (Bks. 1, 2, & 3) 


The mechanics of reading and spelling combined with 
appealing material by the primary phonics teacher 
who created these effective, gay workbook-texts for 
primary pupils. 


e ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE: THE RAINBOW 
READERS Carpenter, Bailey, et al. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JUDY AND 
JOE (Grade 1) 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH BOB AND DON 
(Grade 2) 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JANE AND 
PAUL (Grade 3) 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH DORIS AND 
BILLY (Grade 4) 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JACK AND 
JILL (Grade 5) 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH RUTH AND 
JIM (Grade 6) 


Teachers’ Manuals available. 



















Authored by outstanding elementary science educa- 
tors, this series effectively helps you acquaint your 
pupils with the world around them. Simple conversa- 
tional prose, actual photographs, and impish pixie 
drawings speed learning. 


e ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE: OUR ENVIRONMENT 
Carpenter, Smith, and Wood 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
(Grade 7) 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OUR- 
SELVES TO IT (Grade 8) 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND 
CONTROL IT (Grade 9) 


Up-to-the minute revisions of the three widely- 
adopted texts in this series planned to spur interest by 
color-filled illustrations and to accelerate understand- 
ing by easy readability. Science Discovery Workbooks 
help you nurture fact-gathering approach with ease. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


@ Examination copies available for adoption con- 
sideration. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


quence of the narrative is confusing. An example of 
this is found where the Magi scene precedes that of 


the shepherd scene. 


The student’s attention is directed to important points 
graphically but not directly. This film is definitely de- 


eight. 


signed for entertainment or inspiration and not for an —2. 


Audio Visual News 


Three Centuries of 
American History 


Three Centuries of American History 


is a 24-page catalog of filmstrips, each 
title being briefly annotated, which Pic- 
torial Events, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 


“Why do more than 2,000 School Systems 


and Reading Clinics use the 


Keystone Tachistoscopic Service?” 


BECAUSE: Educators have found Extra Insurance of 
Complete Success in the service that is... 


PROFESSIONAL: Planned in consulta- 
tion with many important educators—the 
phrase and sentence slides alone are the re- 
sult of four years of research. A complete 
program developed by experience in thou- 
sands of classrooms. With a detailed Manual 
of Instructions that is so practical that 
numerous teachers have been immediately 
successful when using the Tachistoscope for 
the first time. Most recent professional 
amplification of Keystone service: Basic 
Vocabulary of 3,000 words, by Helen Bach- 
man Knipp, Ph. D., the latest authentic 
vocabulary list. 

ECONOMICAL: As many as 40 ex- 
posures on one Tachistoslide", giving by far 
the lowest initial cost-per-exposure; durable 
slides that serve for years without deterio- 
ration. (Addition of low-cost Flashmeter* 
makes a Tachistoscope of any Keystone 


Overhead Projector, which meets various 
needs in the classroom). 


PRACTICAL: Teacher faces the class 
when using the Keystone Tachistoscope, 
watching the response of each student, while 
seeing each exposure on the slide table be- 
fore it is flashed, knowing at all times what 
is being shown. 

Thousands of additional exposures are 
available, on all levels, including Keystone 
Tachistoslides for Number Combinations, 
Music, Reading, Typewriting, and Short- 
hand. 

Our representatives are thoroughly ex- 
perienced in assisting educators to use the 
Tachistoscope to best advantage. They are 
subject to call at any time, by any user. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
Since 1892 Producers of Superior 
Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 





educational tool, It might be used to interpret concepy 
or to review bible history for children of grades five tp 


In general, the sound of this film is not clear and the 
picture composition is not good. Average rating assigned 


York 17, is distributing to the schools, 

Of the 103 filmstrips described in this 
catalog 38 are on American history, }3 
on World History, 7 on our Latin 
American neighbors, 35 cover literature 
and drama, 7 treat exploration and geo. 
graphy, 3 are biographical strips and 
one is on science. 

This firm specializes in filmstrips com. 
piled from historical motion pictures, 
It maintains a standard $3.50 price for 
each subject, with discounts for quantity 
orders. (S27) 


Sight and Sound 
From Handy Package 

Teachers who are introducing the new 
sound filmstrip series for the teaching 
of the Baltimore Catechism will welcome 
this low-priced combination record player 
and filmstrip projector. 

When the “Audioscope” is closed for 
carrying, it has the appearance of a piece 
of luggage. When opened it shows 3 
snugly packed filmstrip projector, witl 
electric cord and space for several film- 
strips, and a three-speed record player 
with a twist cartridge having two needles 
a 5” loudspeaker, and tone and volume 
controls for its amplifier. 


There is a choice of 150 watt am 
300 watt models of the projector. 

The inside top cover has _provisidt 
for safely carrying a phonograph recor 
needed for the filmstrip lesson. 

The purchaser has a choice of a second 
model of the “Audioscope” which comt 
with a transcription player, an 8” lout 
speaker, and a five-tube amplifier. Thi 
unit is housed in the same portable cas 
(S28) 
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«| aptreayEee Full-Color FILMSTRIPS 


@ approved, endorsed and used in every Diocese in the U. S. 





$ COm- 


ctures, 
ce fr } Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips enable a school to carry on a real program of filmstrip utili- 
uantity f zation... filmstrips integrated with daily classroom teaching at every grade level, in every sub- 


ject, in every classroom. Curriculum’s full encyclopedia of 552 filmstrips has been correlated 
to the course of study by leading Catholic educators. 
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2 sets most popular with Paro- 
chial Schools: “‘Medieval Life” 


and “Medieval Heritage” 


Any 32 Filmstrips (in sets) 
; \ PLUS a300 watt Blower-cooled 
PROJECTOR .. . both for 


5119 


sed for 
a piece 
hows 4 
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al film- 
player 
needles 
volume 















a total of 15 filmstrips in full- 


color. $37.50 








MEDIEVAL LIFE MEDIEVAL HERITAGE 
8 Filmstrips, dramatizing what it meant to live in medieval times; 7 Filmstrips, taken in Europe especially for this series, shows how 
the serfs, the nobles, the influence of the Church. In full color the Middle Ages affects life today . . . especially in Cathedrals 







. with teacher’s manual. and Monasteries. In full color . . . with teacher’s manual. 
459. Lord and Vassal 463. The Town 467. Castles 470. Monastery Life 
460. Castle Life 464. The Guild 468. The Walled Town— 471. The Bayeux Tapestry 
461. Knighthood 465. The Fair Carcassonne 472. Heraldry 
462. The Serf 466. The Monastery 469. Cathedrals 473. Festivals 


et ee 
EDUCATIONAL PROJECTIONS, INC. National Distributors for 
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I 
SURRICULUM Full-Color FILMSTRIPS I 
cl RR cl M u olor ' FULL 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. ; aan 
DG Please send us for PREVIEW AND CLASSROOM TRIAL ! COLOR 
watt ant “Medieval Life” and Medieval Heritage.” : ———_—— 
Hr coef More information about CURRICULUM’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of Full-Color FILMSTRIPS 
aa ¥ FILMSTRIPS and Special Convention Offer of Filmstrips and Projector. I 
yh recor I 
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EDUCATIONAL 
/omm Sound-0n-Film 


lor TELEVISION 


The 16mm “‘Cine-Voice” Sound-On-Film 
Camera provides a budget-priced 
means for producing Educational 
Talking Pictures. Write for free 
illustrated folder and instruction book 
showing how you can make your own 
sound films with the Auricon... 


“CINVE-VOIGE” 


$695.00 

(and up) 
With 30 day 
Money-Back 
J GUARANTEE 


Photograph a sound track along one 
edge of your picture film. Same film 
cost as old-fashioned silent pictures! 
Play back your talking pictures on any 
make of 16mm sound projector or on 
regular film projection equipment used 
by all television stations. 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 
7385 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








Coronet Films Catalog 
Now Ready 

Schools may now obtain free the 
1953-54 Coronet Films Catalog. This 
64-page booklet describes 487 teaching 
films, organized by grade levels and sub- 
ject areas. Cross references also aid the 
user. 

Included with film descriptions are 
the reel length, price, information about 
the educational collaborator, and grade 
levels. 

Teachers will appreciate the 9-page 
a complete alphabetical 
listing of all titles keyed to pages describ- 


utilization chart, 


ing them. 

For a copy write to Coronet Films, 
Coronet Chicago 1, 
(S29) 


Building, Illinois. 


Electric Rex-Rotary 
Stencil Duplicator 
The manufacturer of the D-270 electric 
Rex-rotary stencil duplicator has this 
to say of it, “For many years our aim 
was to manufacture duplicators so com- 
pletely automatic that quality of work 
would not depend on skilful handling. 
We are proud to say that we have reached 
this goal in this model D-270 EAU.” 
This new model provides fully auto- 
matic inking at a degree determined 
in advance. In addition, the machine stops 
when a preset quantity of impressions 


VULUEUEOOEUEUOAUUOUEDOEOEUUELEDOEOEEUEOO OOO HOOENY 
ATHENA FILMS 


Announces 
the release of 


“THE TOYMAKER” 


“This film with proper interpretation 
can be used to teach the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. Children will appreciate 
the impact of the film as a message in 
human relations, while adults can grasp 
the deeper spiritual significance.” 
—Rev. Louis A. Gales, 


“THE TOYMAKER” symbolizes the life- 
giving love bond that is the Mystical 
Body. In these days of articulated hate 
such a movie as THE TOYMAKER is 
refreshing and constructive. 


—THE SKYSCRAPER (the paper of 
Mundelein College, Ill.) 


16 minutes, 16 mm sound, color 
or black and white, $135 or $75 


For full information on 
rental or sales write 


ATHENA FILMS 


Noted for Quality Films 
165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


or 


PARISH FILM SERVICE 
147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


To Make Teaching a Pleasure 


and Learning an Adventure 


Use Pictorial Events Film Strips 


Prepared and produced by Educators Today for the students of Today and 
Tomorrow. These are Film Strips that electrify the subject taught. 


Pictorial Events Film Strips have won their place in the leading schools of 
the nation, as an indispensable aid to teaching, because of the 


Scene from “Pilgrims & Puritans” 


Write for our FREE Descriptive Catalog to 


PICTORIAL EVENTS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Superb Quality of 
Pictures 


s 
Dramatic Presentation 
° 


Curriculum Values 
& 
Comprehensive 
Explanatory Titles 
Each Film Strip is a Treasure 
For use in Elementary & High 
Schools on 
American History 
World History 
Literature & Drama 
Exploration & Geography 
Our Latin American 
Neighbors 


N.C.E.A. Delegates: Be Sure to Visit Booth L-8 
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has been run off. This is possible through Witty and discerning satire on faculty religion at the time of Henry VIII is sure 







pre-setting a counter. life and opinions in an Eastern progressive to appeal. Suggested collateral reading: 
All that is necessary is to insert a college, centering on the problem of Hughes’ The Reformation in England, 
“ , > iw 2 ” 
sealed ink cartridge, set the dial for academic freedom. v.l. 


light, medium, or dark copy. Sheehy, Maurice S. Six O'clock Mass. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. 190p. $2.75. 
A series of vignettes, illustrating the inte- 
grating effect of the Mass on the pastor, 
his altar boys, and the congregation at 
the daily early Mass. 


MacMahon, Bryan. Children of the Rain- 
bow. Dutton. 512p. $3.95. 
Very readable novel of life in Cloone, a 
little Irish town near the sea. 







ed 














Prescott, H. F. M. The Man on a Donkey. 


. Macmillan. 631p. $5. Walsh, Maurice. Son of a Tinker. Lippin- 
Proclaimed as the best historical novel cott. 245p. $3. 
of 1952 and one of the finest in English, Nine light tales of Irish life by a master 
this account of the change in England’s romanticist. 






























IT'S WISE TO PLAN FOR FALL NEEDS NOW! 


Superior Quality 
Proper Fit 
Modest Prices 






Several other features of this duplicator 
can be summed up: hairline registration 
through what is called double-action 
synchronized paper feed; quick, easy 
exchange of colors with no change of 
drums necessary; automatic paper feed, 
reliable for all kinds of paper from air 
mail to card stock, as well as folded 
sheets; easy adjustment of height and 
margin. 

More information about this duplicator 
may be had from Rex-Rotary Distributing 
Corp., 19 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
($30) 








Annotated List of Books 
(Continued from page 415) 


Ranger as protagonist; told in colorful 
language with excellent illustrations. 


McCarthy, Mary. The Groves of Academe. 
Harcourt, Brace. 302p. $3.50. 


















Featuring for 1953! 
Our absolutely 
guaranteed 
Washable Gabardine 


SERVICE COUPON 53-8 


and 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


ls of 


of 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Send for Complete Information 
and Prices on our Large Selection 
of School Uniforms and Blouses 
for Grammar Schools, High 
Schools and Academies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ition i 2 
Please send me further informa- 
| tion about products advertised or 
- | described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 

Bl, B2, B3, B4, Bs, B6, B7, B8, B9, 
| B10, Bll, B12, B13, B14, B15, B16, B17, 
| Bis, B19, B20, B21, B22, B23, B24, B25, 
| B26, B27, B28, B29, B30, B31, B32 

| Si, S2, S3, S464, SS, 36, S?, 38, 3, 
| Si, Sil, $12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17 
| Sis, S19, S20, S21, S22, S23, S24, S2s, 
! $26, S27, S28, S29 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


"reasure 


& High 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GRAUBARDS  2x2=.. 


“AMERICA’S LARGEST SCHOOL OUTFITTERS" 







Name 
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Educator 


RAISE MONEY 
with Movies! 


Parochial schools all over Amer- 
ica are using our films for educa- 


tional purposes, fund-raising and 


entertainment. 


Here are just a few of our top- 
quality major features: 
e “A WALK IN THE SUN” 


Action adventure in Salerno! 
Dana Andrews—Richard Conte 


© “DESTINATION MOON” 


It’s out of this world—In Technicolor! 


“THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY” 
What could be better this Spring? 


“THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY” 
A young priest investigates five lives. 
From Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer Novel 


“THE NOOSE HANGS HIGH” 
Abbott and Costello in a mirthquake of 
merriment! 


Robert Flaherty’s 
“NANOOK OF THE NORTH” 


A true adventure in the Far North! 


these and many other features as well 
as 125 free films and 1,200 educational 


subjects also available. 


Write for “Selected Features” today! 
Dept. CE 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 394) 


the inspiring sundown of the Master on 
earth. It will also awaken in the hearts 
of those who do not know Jesus Christ the 
faith and hopes that the Messias’ Easter 
story always extends to His other sheep. 
This is the old sweet story and yet differ- 
ently told from the A city 
desk man’s tribute to the Light of the 

Nem Boyton, S.J. 


EASY STEPS in 
MANUSCRIPT 
Writing Series 


OT A ee Lewty 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 

FIRST GRADE PuPiIL’s BOOK 

SECOND GRADE PuPIL’s BOOK----~~ "| 
ALPHABET SEAT CHART-- ath. +t) 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS (per ERies 
MEANINGFUL wornegon 

1. VICTOR BURGER 
a ‘st NUMBER ses 
OUR 2nd NUMBER BOOK 


1001 REVIEW erence 5 


Gospel’s style. 


MOR a puace = New vou 


PICTURE POST CARDS 
REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 

tabi te Gr Steet t TRU aL ERE Reis 

Tea oe ete eC aL mates 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. ¥ 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Bulletin Co. .. 
Acorn Publishing Co. . 
Allen Silk Mills , 
Allyn & Bacon . 
American Seating Co. 
Americana Corporation 
Arlington Seating Co. .. 
Artvue Post Card Co. . 
Association Films, Inc. 
Athena Films ......... 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Bell & Howell ; 
Bentley & Simon, Inc. : 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. ... 
Berndt-Bach, Inc. 
Better the World Press ....... 
Bruck Uniform Co. ... 
Catholic University of America 
Collegiate Outfitting Co. 
Compton, F. . 
Coronet Films . * 
Educational Projections, Inc. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Encyclopaedia meates Films, 
Engineering Mfg 4 
Graubards . . 

S19 Hansen, D. B. & Sons 

Bi0 Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Herder, B., Book Co. .. 

Holt, Henry & Co., Inc. 

Holy Family Church ...... 

Hotel Detroiter 

lroquois ester Mls : 

Joanna Western M a Co. 

Kenedy, P. J. ee 

Keystone View y Ny Sas 

Lohmann, The E. M. Co. .. 
Loyola University Press ... 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 

McMullen Books, Inc. 

Moore, E. R. Co. ...... a 
Neumade Products .... eveecegvsees 
Newmann Press 

Noble & Noble Publishers, 

Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, Im 


DINLOLa_Iam 
enahur-eSwn— 


Regina Press .. sr 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. 

Sadlier, W. H., Inc. 

Scott, Forsman & Co. : 
Sheed & Ward .......... 
Silver Burdett Co. 

Viewlex, Ine. 

Wagner, Joseph F., 

Warp Publishing Co. 

World Book. Co. . 5 wae 
Winston, John C. Co., The ..... 


Catholic Colleges and Schools 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
elementary and secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technician; pre 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac- 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Caldwell College 


Caldwell, N. J. A four-year liberal arts college 
for women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic. Accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Arts, 
sciences, business, teacher training, library 
science, music. B.A., B.S., A.A. degrees. Tuition 
$350, board $550. Catalogue: Registrar, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
teautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 


For further information address the Dean. 


Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor's 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis- 
tration, Master’s degrees in Arts, Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening ses- 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar, 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Dep: irtments of Education 
and Physical Therapy. Army and Navy R.O.T.C 
units. Address the Registrar. 





Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. Conducted by the Domin- 
ican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Four year 
Liberal Arts College for Women. Offers degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation and Master of Arts in Library Science. 
Teacher preparation. National and international 
recognition. Junior year abroad. Address Dean. 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa- 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean, 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for women. 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, busi- 
ness education, English, education, home eco- 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, philoso- 
phy, physical education, religion, natural sciences. 
social sciences. and speech and drama. Conducted 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious 
Blood. Address the Registrar. 


College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana, Fully 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of Arts 
in art, business, education. English, medical 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, social 
work and allied fields. For further information 
write to the Registrar, 








La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritue il development, a al progress, physi- 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T 170 acre campus. 69th 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. c ake Box E, Oakdale, 
he is New York. 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High school and 7th 
and 8th grades. Preparatory for leading colleges 
and service schools. All modern fireproof dor- 
mitories. Small classes. Close supervision. All 
sports. R.O.T.C. (55c). Conducted by the Chris 
tian Brothers of Ireland. For catalogue apply t 
Registrar. 





St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines 


Asheville, North Carolina. Junior College. High 
School. Grammar School. Resident and Day 
School for Girls. GIBBONS HALL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Conducted by The Religious of 
Christian Educatién. 


Saint Clara Academy 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, Conducted by the Domit- 
ican Sisters. An accredited 4-year high schod 
eight miles from Dubuque, Iowa. Special course 
in music, dramatic art, commercial, home -making. 
Year-round recreation on 550 acres; tennis, 
ing. skiing, toboganning, archery. Write: 
Prefect. 
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ported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

vhen ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 

: Buding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


ade to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
» sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


nches including front drop. 
A) No. F 7 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
i medium weight linen, eyelet Cross 
$ 4.00 
B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
{medium weight linen, Cross design, 
$ 4.50 
() No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
{medium weight linen, Cross design, 
$5.10 
D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
imedium weight linen, I.H.S. design, 
$ 4.30 
E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
eight linen, hemstitched with lace, per 


o. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
nen, hemstitched without lace, per 

$3.10 
2. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
nen, without lace or hemstitching, per 


E)* Two inch hem on side and front. 
Doe inch hem on back. 
F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
inn top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
red with I.H.S. design 
2. F601 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 23.50 
G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight linen 
ith 6-inch bands of heavy Filet Lace 
t bottom and insertion $ 19.50 
2. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
ottom only 
». F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
b $ 13.50 
». F 504 Alb, as above, with insertion 
$ 17.00 
». F504 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 13.50 
H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
nen with richly embellished 12-inch 
¢ of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape design 
t bottom $ 30.50 
F509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 41.00 
Alb. Plain weight 


2. 501 light 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
Guaranteed fast colors — Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
color desired $21.00 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 16.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 
traveling purposes 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $7.75 
(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. Light 
weight linen top $25.75 


(L) F2* FS* 

$3.00 $ 

Corporal 1.35 E75 

Purificator ‘i 95 1.20 

4 1.50 1.70 

Finger Towel.... a 95 1.20 

Stole Collar . 45 .65 

F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd.... 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. . 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd... 2.35 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt. yd. 2.25 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 


$ 1.27 
1.69 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


VEINS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





2 GREAT BOOKS for Catholic Schools 
The New Catholic Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE iim 


y 
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EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY ought to 
have a copy of this New Edition of the Holy 
Bible. Painstaking scholarship and _ skilled 
craftsmanship have combined to produce a 
masterpiece — typographically excellent and 
editorially accurate. This New Edition is ac- 
claimed with great enthusiasm and praised as 
foremost Bible achievement of our age. 


Almost 1500 Pages — Size 542 x8 
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STUDENT EDITION 
No. K632—Black linen cloth, square 












No. K623 — Black leather, title 
cover in Red and 1 
edges, 30 colored illustrations j 
Doré. 


Retail $8.70 — Religious ¢7 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of this New Edition 


Confraternity text of the New Testament. 
Popular Douay Old Testament. 

New translation of the Psalms. 

Large, easy-to-read type. 

Simplified format. 

Newly edited annotations. 

Appropriate Paragraph Headings. 


With the Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


corners, red edges, 
and Cross on 
illustrations 


Retail $3.60 — Religious $3.25 


blanked title 
front cover, no 


The Holy Bible is the 
WORD OF GOD 
and should be in 

In Every Catholic Home 


Modern paragraph format. 
Simplified cross References. 
30 full-page colored illustrations, 
Attractive Family Record pages. 
Handy Bible readings guides. 
Complete Index of Bible names. 
Artistic and Durable bindings. 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


Edited by REV. HUGO HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


NAMED IN HONOR OF ST. JOSEPH, Patron of the Universal Church 


* ae: 3 
ee 


Complete for every day and easy-to-use — this new 
“Saint Joseph Daily Missal” will enable every Catholic to 
Pray the Mass with the priest with the fullest attention, 
pleasure and understanding. The rich modern beauty, 
large clear type, and simplified arrangement establishes it 
as the Ideal Daily Missal for every Catholic. 1354 Pages. 


% Large Type. % Illustrated in COLOR. 
%* Confraternity Version. % Treasury of Prayers. 
% Fewer References. % Handy Calendars. 

% Latin-English Ordinary. y& Simplified Arrangement. 
% Complete for Every Day. y% Magnificent Bindings. 





No. 810/22 No. 810/13 


No. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION. Black linen | 


No. 810/01—Black simulated leather, round 
cloth, square corners, red edges, gold stamp- | 


corners, red burnished edges, Cross on cover, 


No. 810/13—Black genuine leather, Seal gram 
red and gold stamping on cover, gold edges, 


ing on backbone, silk bookmarks. 


Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 


No. 810/00—Black linen cloth, round corners, 
red edges, gold stamping on cover, silk 
bookmarks 


Retail $4.25 — Religious $3.40 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





title on backbone in gold, silk bookmarks. 
Retail $5.00 — Religious $4.00 
No. 810/02—Black simulated leather, 
ing, silk bookmarks. 
Retail $6.50 — Religious $5.20 


round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold stamp- 


one nen 


silk bookmarks. 
Retail $8.00 — Religious $6.40 


No. 810/50 — DeLuxe edition, Black flexible 
leather, Morocco grain, gold edges, 9 
border inside covers, title on backbone ® 
gold, silk bookmarks. 


Retail ¢9,5Q — Religious $7.60 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





